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; are two ways to watch a baseball game. You can strain 
your eyes and your patience from the bleachers, or you can 
enjoy every play from the grandstand. Likewise, there are two 
ways to drive your car. You can use ordinary gasoline and get 
there, or you can use Ethyl Gasoline and ride smoothly and 


easily—without strain. Ethyl takes your motor off your mind. 
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ETHYL 


makes im the 
DIFFERENCE 


Every gallon of Ethyl Gasoline is 
good gasoline plus Ethyl! fluid. In- 
side the engine of your car,the Ethyl] 
fluid controls gasoline — makes it 
burn evenly — makes it deliver 
more power and less waste heat. 





Special knock-testing engines, ex- 
hibited at fairs and in automotive 
laboratories throughout the coun- 
try, show that Ethyl] prevents the 
uneven explosions that cause harm- 
ful knock, overheating, wear and 
tear on the motor and power-waste. 





Put Ethyl! Gasoline in your car and 
you will feel the difference it makes. 
One pump in five on every highway 
sells Ethyl today. The better per- 
formance it gives any car has made 
it the biggest selling brand of motor 
fuel in the country. 





To take greater advantage of the 
high quality and universal distri- 
bution of Ethy! Gasoline, nearly all 
car manufacturers are now offering 
high compression engines, as either 
standard or optional equipment. 
These engines require Ethy! to give 
the superior performance for which 
they were designed. 


In the air, where safety depends on 
reliable gasoline, Ethyl] is the stand- 
ard of quality. Army and Navy 
planes use Ethy! Gasoline. 
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You are sure of value when you 
buy from the pump that bears this 
Ethyl emblem. The quality of Ethyl 
Gasoline ismaintained by inspection 
of samples collected daily. Ethyl 
fluid contains lead. Ethy! Gasoline 
Corporation, New York City. 
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It’s that blasted seam in the seat and 
the crotch that cuts a man in two. So 
“get out,” said Arrow, “and stay out of 
Arrow Shorts forever!” 


Yes sir, Arrow has perfected a patented 
seamless crotch—has moved that seam 
to a place where it causes no more dis- 
comfort than your hat band—moved it 
where it can’t cut you in two—can’t 
make you squirm and adjust! 


And Arrow Shorts give you plenty of 
seat and leg room. When you sit down 
the garment conforms to your body. 
Adjustment is automatic. The fly on 
Arrow Shorts, too, is improved. All three 
buttons are on the waistband. There are 
none on the fly. Yet the fly itself stays 
comfortably closed. 


ARROW UNDERWLAR 


Perfect fi guaranteed. 


‘And right there, Sir, 
is the seat of all your difficulties” 


Arrow Shorts will not shrink—they are 
Sanforized - Shrunk. This Sanforizing 
Process—the only process of its kind— 
guarantees permanent fit, no matter how 
often the garment is washed. 


Nor has Arrow neglected the undershirt. 
Arrow Undershirts are made of soft spun 
cotton that is especially absorbent and 
elastic. And they introduce a neck that is 
better because of improved stitching 
which will not break or pull out. 


Wear Arrow. Ask for it by name. In- 
sist on seeing the Arrow label. There’s 
not another brand in the world that can 
touch it for comfort. Arrow Shorts (in 
white or colors) and Undershirts are 
priced as low as 50¢ the garment! 
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Arrow Undershirts give you full chest 


coverage. They fit snugly—permanently! 








Look! The buttons are all on the waist- 
band—none on the fly. The fly closes 
comfortably and automatically. 
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Clever! Not a single seam in the crotch 
to pull and cut into you! 





Arrow shorts 
and und ershirts 


Stride 5O% 


a garment 
Sprinter 75+ Crew 12° 
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War, 


OU’LL find the most amazing, the most dramatic 

stories ever written in the Source Records of the 

Great War ... stories of Pershing’s offensive at 
Cantigny and St. Mihiel, in Belleau Wood and the 
Argonne... stories of the war as it was seen by Ally 
and enemy, by combatants and noncombatants, by 
official observers and secret government agents. Even 
more interesting to thoughtful men are the economic 
causes and after-effects of the war. 

Farsighted business men have been studying these 
changes ever since the Armistice . . . for the war 
threw the entire economic machinery of the world out 
of gear. International competition and cooperation 
were uprooted. Old industrial checks and balances, 
built up by centuries of effort, were wiped out. World 
finances were thrown into utter chaos. 

Thus, a golden opportunity awaited those men pos- 
sessing the patience to study these post-war changes. 

Now, comes an unusual opportunity limited solely 
to World War Veterans and members of The Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary . . . an opportunity to obtain 
at a fraction of their former cost that authentic, un- 


This, special, limited edition of 
the Source Records of the Great 
War Service Edition, 
may be purchased only by World 
War Veterans and members of 
The American Legion Auxiliary. 


Read 
The Story 
of 
Pershing’s 
Offensive 


ENERAL PERSHING’S ideas dif- 

fered from the French and the 
British. Their long, bitter experience 
had taught them caution. Pershing, on 
the other hand, believed in an aggres- 
sive offensive, in attacking and pene- 
trating the enemy lines far enough that 
counter attacks might be broken before 
they gained momentum. 

He ordered American troops to be 
“trained for open warfare.” They were 
to hold their rifle fire for definite ob- 
jectives. They were to drive the enemy 
from pill boxes and dugouts, out into 
the open where American marksman- 
ship would be most effective. 





biased narrative-history, the Source Records of the 
Great War. 

First, you get a detailed picture of pre-war Europe, 
the lust for personal and political power, for industrial 
and commercial domination. The rapidly moving scene 
gives you a complete, panoramic view of that terrific, 
four year struggle. Then come the peace negotiations, 
the story of chaotic, post-war conditions. 

Here in the Source Records, you will find entertain- 
ment and excitement aplenty. You’ll find, too, the basic 
record of those economic changes which are today af- 
fecting the pocketbooks of us all. And now, the publi- 
cation of the War Service Edition of the Source 
Records at a ridiculously low price places this monu- 
mental work within the means of every Veteran and 
every member of The American Legion Auxiliary. 

The coupon will bring you a most interesting book- 
let, the story of the Source Records. You'll find it a 
fascinating story. Or if you wish, it will bring you 
the story of the unusual incomes earned by representa- 
tives of the Source Records Division. Fill out the cou- 
pon. Mail it today, without fail! 








AN EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Hundreds of men have found the Source Records a dignified, highly 
profitable means of livelihood. Hundreds of others are needed . . . one 
representative in every Post or Unit . . . full or part time. If you 
have faith in your ability to do what others are doing, others who have 
had no more experience than you have had, fill out the coupon after 
checking it in the proper space. Complete information about this 
money-making opportunity will be sent to you promptly. Do it now! 
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Source Records Division 

The American Legion, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 
[_] Please send me your booklet with further information about the 
War Service Edition of the Source Records. 
[_] Send me complete information about the money-making oppor- 
tunities open to representatives of the Source Records Division. 


Address 
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MANCHESTER! 


By Dan Sowers 


Thousands of Legion Junior Baseballers Have Their Eyes 
on the Championship Finals 


T’S great to be a boy these days! 

Ask any of the 400,000 or more boys who are cracking the 
old horsehide around the lots throughout the country, com- 
peting in The American Legion’s nation-wide junior baseball 

program. They’ll grin and tell you that they are “getting their 
bats” in baseball at least. 

And their battle cry is “On to Manchester!” 

Yes, Manchester, New Hampshire, is to be the scene of the 
1932 Junior World Series, and every youngster on the nearly 
thirty thousand Legion teams can give you the real inside dope 
on just how his team is going to win its way to the top of the heap 
and get into that series. 

Up until five years ago, the boys who wanted to play baseball 
were up against a pretty tough proposition. If they were really 
good players or if they attended a big high school where baseball 





was played they had a chance to get on the school team, but even 
then when school was out in June they were about through for the 
year. If they were not one of the dozen or so out of the hundreds 
in the big schools who made the teams, or if they were among the 
hundreds of thousands who didn’t go to schools where the game 
was played, they were usually left to their own resources. 

They might scout around and find a vacant lot big enough for a 
baseball diamond, but by the time they got the weeds cut, the 
chances were someone would start building a house in front of 
home plate. In some of the large cities efforts were being made to 
give the boys a chance to feel a good, hard baseball smack into 
the mitt, but for the majority of the youngsters baseball was get- 
ting to be just something for them to read about on the sports 
pages. 

But the change came five years ago. The boys found they had 
some mighty good friends in 
The American Legion and 
the men of organized base 
ball. These men with many 
others not affiliated with 
either organization have 
gone a long way to give 
baseball back to the boys. 
The Legion had the man- 
power to organize leagues, 
coach the boys, and guide 
them in their play, while the 
National and American 
League club owners dug 
down in their pockets to the 
tune of $50,000 a year for 
the financial support neces- 
sary to maintain the annual 


The American boy’s 
inalienable right to 
play baseball (he’ll do 
it even if he can’t get 
the proper equipment 
and direction) is one 
of the reasons why 
the Legion inaugu- 
rated its junior base- 
ball program. More 
than 400,000 boys are 
taking part in the 
competition this year 


national competitions. 
There were a great many dii- 
ficulties to be ironed out in 
organizing and conducting 
such a big plan, for over 
one hundred twenty-two 
(Continued on page 50) 
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A GOVERNMENT JOB 











WHAT'S THE 
MATTER, Tom? 













THE CAR AND 
PLL SHOW You | (oem 











SURE | DO. YOULL HAVE THE 

WORLOS BEST BOSS ~- THE 

U.S. GOVERNMENT, NO STRIKES, 

NO LAY-OFFS. GOOD STEADY PAY. 
VACATIONS WITH Pay, AND IF YOu'RE SICK 
THEY Oon'r “pock” you. YEARLY RAISES Too. 






















YOu CAN HAVE A JOB LIKE MINE 

AS A RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK. 
THERE GOES ONE OF MY BUDDIES 
now! HE'S MAKING $1850 

A YEAR RIGHT 



























I'M PULLING DOWN $2700 A YEAR 
NOW. ~ $52, A WEEK. HOW 

wouco YOU LiKe THAT KIND 

OF MONEY ? SEE THE COUNTRY 
FREE. Pretty nice, EH ? 











OR YOU CAN BE A 
MAIL CARRIER, 





OR POSTMASTER 

ANO MAKE AS HIGH AS 
$2500 A YEAR. 

IT’S GCOO CLEAN 
WwoRK TCO. 
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IN THE CUSTOMS SERVICE 
AT $1100 To § 3000 

















(You enn GET AN INDOOR JOB AS 

A DEPARTMENTAL CLERK — 

NEAR HOME, OR IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 

— OR AS ACCOUNTANT OR 
STENOGRAPHER, PAY THE FIRST 
YEAR 1S ABOUT $1500, ANO 
THERE ARE LOTS OF OTHER JOBS TOO 



















JUST SEND THIS COUPON To 
ARTHUR PATTERSON, HE 

| HAD NO ipea) | WAS A CiviL SERVICE 

THE Gov'T HAD EXAMINER rok 8 
Such Joss To , HE'LL SEND you HIS 
OFFER! How Ee THAT 

CAN | GET One? 
















- 4 
T's tHe ONE way To BE Sure 
OF YOUR POSITION 
Pay, Tom=- GOoD 
tmes OR Haro Times 



















vou can PLAN your 

LIFE WITH UNCLE SAM, 
ANO WHEN OLO AGE 
COMES ALONG, HE'LL 
RETIRE YOu ON A 
GENEROUS PENSION 
































If you are a U. S. citizen (18 to 50) 
clip and send this coupon NOW. 
Learn without obligation how T can 
help you get a steady job, with steady 
pay and steady promotion, working for 
the Government. IF YOU ARE AN EX- 
SERVICE MAN YOU GET PREFER- 
ENCE. No matter what government job 
you pick—Railway Mail Clerk, Mail Car- 
rier, Customs Service (Departmental Clerk), 
Prohibition Agent, etc., etc..—write for 
this free book TODAY. IMPORTANT: 
Get ready Now for the Next Railway Mail 
Clerk Examination! Address: Arthur R. 











Patterson, PATTERSON SCHOOL, 636 Wis- 
ner Building, Rochester, N. Y. 























= A. R. PATTERSON, 








City State 
See Se eee SEES EERE CREE EEE EES eee ee eee 





636 Wisner Building, FREE 

Rochester, New York. BOOK 

Please send me your 

big free book and tell i] 

me how I can secure a position with 1 

the U. 8. Government paying me 

$1,850 to $3,300 a year, with ex- e 

cellent chance for rapid advancement . 

This doesn’t cost me @ penny. . 

: . 

Name...... e 
. 

Address.......... . 
a 
o 





THROUGHOUT THE NATION THE CHECK-UP 


OF REJECTED CLAIMS PROCEEDS, AS THE LEGION WAGES 


A NEW FIGHT 
Sor the 


DISABLED 


CB Y Thomas Y-Malone 


HERLOCKING” for hundreds of thousands of disabled 
service men whose compensation claims have been re- 
jected by the Government, The American Legion is con- 
ducting this year, after the plan originated by the Minne- 

sota Department of the Legion, a country-wide campaign to win 
for them belated justice through helping them present adequate 
supporting evidence to the United States Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

The Veterans Administration reports that from all the States 
except Minnesota a total of 600,326 such claims was disallowed 
as of December 31, 1931. With some deduction for claimants who 
have died, behind each unit in that total there is a man—some 
veteran for whom compensation would mean both increased 
bodily comfort and aid in a process of rebuilding. Along with 
that man oftentimes there is an old mother or father whom 
compensation would help to pass more gently down the long 
trail; a wife whose courageous fight for her 
family it would make more certain of win- 
ning; or children for whom it would insure 
not only better food, warmer clothing and 
a brighter home, but greater chance to 
skate and slide and play games, to spell 
down and do sums, to be the fine boys and 
girls and the good citizens that all their 
countrymen want them to be. 

Service officers of the Minnesota De- 
partment and of Minnesota posts are now 
completing a three-year program of pains- 
taking check-up and review of disallowed 
claims which had accumulated in the 
Regional Office of the Veterans Bureau 
(““Administration” only since July 1, 1931) 
in their State. The survey has been carried 
on in true detective fashion by following 
the trails of evidence which led through 
training camps at home, over the decks 
and into the holds of transports, into the 
sick-bays of men-of-war, across the train- 
ing areas in France and in and out of the 


Before the war Dunning had acted 
as a guide, but his service-incurred 
disabilities kept him from using axe 
or paddle. Because the Minnesota 
Department stayed on the job when 
his claim was turned down, Dun- 
ning was given justice. The Min- 
nesota plan of following through on 
disallowed claims has been adopted 
by the Legion nationally 


6 


battle lines. As a result, the Legion’s workers were able to obtain 
proofs substantiating the claims of scores of men who had given 
up their causes as hopeless. 

It was this record that led the Legion’s National Executive 
Committee at its meeting last November to direct that the 
“Minnesota Plan” be carried out by the service workers of every 
State with the help of the National Rehabilitation Committee. 
With the national check-up under way, in each State the Legion’s 
service forces are bringing financial succor to hosts of deserving 
men who are sadly in need of it. 

Two things have been basic in the Minnesota Plan. The first 
is close, friendly, active and constant co-operation with the 
Legion on the part of the Regional Office of the Veterans Bureau, 
located at Minneapolis. The second is a select and informed body 
of post service officers, product of an intensive rehabilitation 
setup, who go out and “contact” the (Continued on page 44) 
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POSTOFFICE 








GOVERNMENT .. 
JOBS 





$1260 TO $3400 A YEAR 


EX-SERVICE MEN GET PREFERENCE 
STEADY WORK—PICK YOUR JOB 


Steady positions. Strikes, poor business conditions, lockouts or politics will not affect them. 
U. S. Government employees get their pay for full twelve months every year. There is no 
such thing as “HARD TIMES” in the U. S. Government Service. 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


Railway Postal Clerks now get $1900 the first year regular, being paid on the first and fif- 
teenth of each month. $79.16 each pay day. Their pay is quickly increased, the maximum 
being $2700 a year, $112.50 each pay day. They get extra allowance for hotel expenses 
when away from home. 





VACATIONS—PENSIONS, ETC. 


Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employees, are given a yearly vacation of 15 essen eee 









working days (about 18 days). On long runs they usually work three days and have three days off duty or ? FRANKLIN 
in the same proportion. During this off duty and vacation, their pay continues just as though they were Pd Se aks 
working. W ey grow old, they are retired with a pension. Dept. 
g hen they g , they are I yg ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS—POST OFFICE CLERKS ¢ Rush to me, entirely free 
: . : a. of charge (1) a full descrip- 
rave n Clerks and Carriers commence at $1700 a year and automatically in- * tion of the position checked 
9 99 crease $100 a year to $2100 with further increase to $2300. They .* below; (2) Free copy of illus- 
“Uncle Sam’s” #2 bsv« 35 days’ vacation. ° ee Rae, EL 
ie! ‘ositions an ow to Ge 
CUSTOMS INSPECTOR—IMMIGRANT INSPECTOR rs Them’; (3) Tell me how to get the 
Salary $2100 to $3300. Men 21 to 45. Work connected with @& position checked. 
examining immigrants and merchandise entering the country from s) 
foreign ports. s cosscsee voy: Ay Postal Clerk (gree. $2700) 
eecenses OS 1700-$2300) 
GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS oo  ....City Mail carrier ($4700-$2100) 
FILL OUT THE COUPON. TEAR IT OFF AND ‘i it Car $2100-$3400) 
MAIL IT TODAY—NOW, AT ONCE. DO IT NOW— ‘ Dd. c ($1260-$2500) 
THIS INVESTMENT OF TWO CENTS FOR A POST- r m ($2100-$3300) 
\GE STAMP MAY RESULT IN YOUR GETTING A > immigrant Inspector ........ ($2100-$3000) 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT JOB. ¢ 
4 
o 
EX-SERVICE MEN HAVE BIG ADVANTAGE of Name 
Your preference—your military or naval service entitles you to special prefer- o 
ences. In the 1931 fiscal year 10,063 veterans received preference appointment a 
to government jobs. This was 26.16 per cent cf all appointments made. Are ¢ Address 
you neglecting the opportunity offered you by the government? od Use This Coupon Before You Mislay 1t—Write or Print Plainly 
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PORTLAND 


welcomes the AMERICAN LEGION 
SEPTEMBER 12th to 15th 


Come on buddies, for the greatest convention ever 


... and a glorious vacation you'll never forget 


@ Some BRAND new thrills await you Legion- 
naires, and the members of your families, when 
you come to the convention this year. Between 
roll calls there'll be ample opportunity for trips 
over the world famous Columbia River High- 
way, one of the great scenic panoramas of the 
world; motor jaunts to the slopes of snow- 
capped Mt. Hood; trips to the cool Oregon 
beaches, for a dip in the stimulating spray of 
the Pacific; boat trips on the mighty Columbia; 


expeditions after the husky, fighting trout that 
8 


make Oregon an anglers’ paradise; inspections 
of historic Vancouver Barracks, where Grant 
soldiered; trips that will give you an insight 
into the important lumber, salmon and textile 
industries of the Pacific Northwest; and a score 
more of fascinating tours guaranteed to pack 
interest into every minute of your stay. 
Wondrous highways lead into Portland and 
radiate from here, through a genuine wonder- 
land of natural beauty. Come by train, by boat, 


by stage, by airplane, or in your own trusty 


motor, but by all means come, for a convention 
with all of the customary trimmings, plus some 
others you could find nowhere else. By rail you 
may take in the whole Pacific Coast from points 
east at no extra fare—a most unusual chance for 
an economical Western trip. Sure, bring the 
C. O. and all of the young non-coms if you can 
—the whole outfit will be delighted and benc- 
fited by this different, stimulating vacation. 


ON-TO-OREGON, INC. 
1411-X Public Service Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Please send me illustrated literature on Oregon. 


——— ettecninsienmtiiniatiiagsiamiaianel 
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ONE OF PORTLAND'S 21 GOLF COURSES 
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-~HAPPILY AVER 


AFTER « 


A. E. F. Romances That Bloomed 
in 1918 Have Become Hardy 
Perennials 


by 
A French 
‘War Bride 


HENEVER we members of the Paris unit of The 

American Legion Auxiliary meet, our preferred and 

perennial pastime is the dissection of A. E. F. 

husbands. We do it capably, affectionately, and 
painlessly; after more than a decade of experience we have be- 
come experts. With an assumed sense of impersonality, we criti- 
cize, commend and compare, but in the end we shove barren logic 
over the cliffs, and woman-like adjudge our husbands to be hors 
concours. This is a haughty, high-brow phrase which defies exact 
translation, and is worth at least a fur coat or an evening gown 
from Friend Husband. No English equivalent is available, and so 
I must hazard a definition of my own: 

HORS CONCOURS.—literally, outside the contest; out- 
classing all competitors; unbeatable; unsurpassable. 

Is it possible? Yes, for in the exciting lottery of marriage some 
women draw blanks; others draw blankety-blanks; while we, 
French wives of A. E. F. veterans, are convinced we each drew a 
first prize—the perfect companionship (as far as this is humanly 
possible) of a man and his mate. 

Doubtless, in expressing this judgment, we are guilty of preju- 
dice. Eh bien, what of it? Of such ingredients, properly mixed 
and seasoned by Cupid, is happiness formed. We see our hus- 
bands through the glorifying glasses of love; we magnify qual- 
ities; we minimize defects, with the result that after a dozen 
years of marriage, hors concours is our mature, 
considered estimate of them. Such flattery, 
when sincere, is bad for any man, and so we keep 
it dark, but they have somehow guessed the 
truth. 

In 1919 this superlative rating of our A. E. F. 
husbands or sweethearts was entirely human and 
explicable. Weren’t they young, handsome and 
heroic then? (They were, and they knew it.) 
Didn’t they have oodles of wit and It, even before 
the latter word in its modern sense was born? 
(They did.) True, they didn’t make the world 
safe for democracy, but weren’t they useful in 
chasing the invader from France? (Quite cor- 
rect.) Very well, now you understand why we 


























fell for them and fell for them so hard. In 1919 this superlative rating of 

All is changed now, except the falling act, which has become a A. E, F. husbands was entirely hu- 
perpetual feature of our program. We still fall for them, harder man and explicable. Weren’t they 
than before, but for a newer, better set of reasons. (Facts later young and handsome? 
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on.) Back in 1919 and 1920, we gambled our happiness on the 
chance that we could go on loving each other; we risked our all on 
the fragile hope that contradictory heredities, differing languages, 
and antithetic viewpoints could somehow be fused. Reason and 
experience were against us; also the “Advice to the Lovelorn” 
experts, and still we won our bet. 

Old Father Time, to his dishonor be it noted, did not spare the 
A. E. F. veterans, and he treated some of them rather scurvily. 
He diminished their agility, speed and pep; he gave them bald 
heads or gray hairs; he made them stoop-shouldered and paunch- 
bellied. In consequence, to the frigid, impersonal observer, our 
A. E. F. husbands are perhaps as romantic as steam shovels, as 
handsome as circus clowns. The war psychosis has vanished; 
prosaic civilian attire has replaced khaki uniforms, while the 
A. E. F. atmosphere, with its stimulating hopes and thrilling 
illusions, has been de-bunked. 

And yet, today, for our A. E. F. partners, we cherish a deeper, 
greater and more sincere affection than ever before. Further, it 
is no temporary concoction of moonlight, music and mush, but a 
reasoned and informed love, tested by experience, hallowed by 
mutual devotion, and based on the solid civilian qualities which 
they have developed since 1919—fidelity, industry, perseverance. 
They effectively prevent Dan Cupid from going A.W.O.L., even 
if he wanted to. 

How explain it? Oliver Wendell Holmes called it ‘‘the elec- 
tricity of love.” Even Mohammed knew the secret centuries ago, 
for in the Alcoran he writes, ““Within each man is a gem concealed 
which only the Ray of Love can reveal.’’ We possess this miracle- 
working ray; the casual outsider does not. That is why, within 
our A. E. F. husbands, we find this hidden gem while he only 
stubs his toe on a boulder. We behold joys, loyalties and sacri- 
fices, where he sees only blotches and defects. (Every man to his 
taste, as the Spaniard said when he kissed a cow, but why some 
persons prefer warts to dimples is beyond me.) He centers his 
gaze on external, ephemeral excrescences; we, on the inward, 
eternal realities, and I guess we get the best of the bargain. We, 
at least, are convinced of it. 

Even our friends and neighbors are beginning to glimpse the 
truth. Fifteen years after the United States entered the World 
War, they have added a new proverb to the French language. It 
has neither piquancy nor wit, it must stand or fall on its accuracy. 
Here it is: “Americans make the best’ husbands.” Our French 
male folk rather resent this sociological tidbit, but it has entered 
our language, perhaps to stay. Even our mothers, the French 
mothers-in-law of part of the A. E. F., are convinced of its cor- 
rectness and ditto-mark our assertion. This in itself is somewhat 
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They obediently 
kiss their French 
(male) relatives 
when the occasion 
requires, though it 
gives them no kick 


of a miracle; does not the Code Napoleon forbid excessive lauda- 
tion of one’s son-in-law as both absurd and abnormal? Neverthe- 
less, aforesaid proverb is what Madame Duval (Dupont or Du- 
pratte) thinks of John W. Doughboy, married to Mimi, Marcelle 
or Marguerite. Unexpected, but convincing evidence! 

Best of all, the facts confirm this youngish proverb. I have 
made a ten-year study of the subject; I have delved into consular 
archives, Legion records, and prefectorial reports; I have gathered 
data from half a hundred varied but authentic sources, and my 
reasoned conviction (backed by facts, documents and personal 
testimonies) is this: 

Untarnished and unchilled by Time, 6,000 A. E. F. romances 
persist in France today, in the form of happy marriages, with 
10,000 Franco-American children as a normal by-product. That 
is a noble consequence of the World War which Woodrow Wilson 
did not foresee when he addressed Congress on April 2, 1917. 

After years of residence in France, these 6,000 A. E. F. hus- 
bands of ours are slowly being de-Americanized. Despite a sin 
cere and earnest resistance, they are adopting Parisian prejudices, 
Gallic standards of value, and French modes of thought. They 
speak passable, fluent French—with a Kansas or Alabama ac- 
cent. We have taught them how to eat foie gras and langouste a 
Varmoricaine (not very difficult this) but also garlic, frog legs and 
even snails—at times! By the way, it is quite an error to assume 
that snails and frog legs are the daily diet of forty million French- 
men. 

They—meaning our marital partners—think in francs instead 
of dollars, in kilometers instead of miles. They wear berets, 
carry canes, and drink wines—with the sanity and moderation of 
the average Frenchman; thank heaven, they know nothing of 
bootleg hooch or synthetic gin. They obediently kiss their 
French (male) relatives, when the occasion requires, though it 
gives them no kick, and they have been converted to the French 
system of tips and dowries, of sidewalk cafes and (protestingly) 
spving concierges. Victims of “spiritual osmosis,” a French twist 
is given to their sentences, a French bias to their minds. In brief, 
they have become Frenchmen in many respects, but never in 
nationality. That remains American, like their devotion to 
B. V. D.’s, corn on the cob, and Swanee River folk songs. 

“Can the leopard change his spots?” asked the Old Testa- 
ment prophet. My answer is Yes, and with a modern psychologist 
I contend: “Man is the most adaptable of human animals, but 
behavior patterns change slowly.” Exactly! For these A. E. F. 
leopards of ours have not only changed their spots but many 
other things as well: language and customs, trades and viewpoints, 
habits and pleasures. There is something magical in some of th: 
transformations effected; black has turned white; 
cold, hot, and so forth. For example, I know a Pres- 
byterian minister who abandoned preaching (no fake!) 
to take up winegrowing at Margaux, Gironde. I 
know a naval engineer who has changed himself into 
an osteopath. In Pas de Calais, there is a bachelor of 
architecture who runs the Ambleteuse Hotel. What 
bizarre jobs these A. E. F. veterans have taken on! 
They operate garages and cafes, farms and factories; 
they preach, paint, labor and write for a living. 

Directories are usually dull and prosaic volumes, but Americans 
in France, 1931 edition, is the contrary. Here, almost every name 
conceals a romance, while every entry reveals how Mr. Doughboy, 
turned civilian, has solved the bread and butter problem: 

WILLIAMS, the Rev. and Mrs. Clayton E. (Fernande 
Bourgin), associate pastor, American Church of Paris, 
65 quai d’Orsay, Paris. AL 

SCHWING, Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. (Germaine Blanche 
Bonneville), chiropractor, 19 rue Littre, Paris. AL 

VAN RIPER, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. (Gilberte Sellie), 
agriculturist, Chateau de Saint Christeau par Puch, Lot & 
Garonne. AL 

This veteran, it will be noted, lives in a chateau because he is 
an agriculturist. The A. E. F. farmers, and there are quite a 
few, must content themselves with a mere farm-house. Con 
tinuing: 

CUSSANS, Mr. and Mrs. Frank (Valentine Capelle), 
American vice consul, Cauderan, Gironde. AL 
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“I have introduced him to Victor Hugo and Pascal and Renan, while he has shown me 
the wisdom of Emerson and the humor of Mark Twain” 


DANFORTH, Dr. and Mrs. John (Renee Dyon), dentist, 
39 Cours de l’Intendance, Bordeaux. AL 

RAGNER, Mr. and Mrs. Bernhard (Jeanne Montegut), 
journalist, 178 Boulevard Pereire, Paris. AL 

AL indicates Legion membership. Hundreds of names could 
be cited in this manner—editors, bankers, teachers, sculptors, 
engineers, and merchants. One veteran registers himself as 
“lieutenant U. S. Army retired;”’ another as a croupier; and a 
third as a milkman. Only bootleggers are missing. 

I have counted no less than eighty-seven distinct and abso- 
lutely separate vocations, from cemetery guardians to mili- 
tary attachés. Obviously, most of them reside in Paris or its 
environs, but A. E. F. veterans are also domiciled in 28 French 
departments, and in 104 cities or villages—Amiens, Brest, Calais, 
Dijon, and so on down 
the alphabet passing by 
Limoges, Marseilles and 
Saint Nazaire. These ex- 
soldiers are of all ranks, 


Illustrations 
by Hubert Mathieu 
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from buck privates to colonels, including Sergeant Ed Cohn, who 
was orderly to General Pershing —the only enlisted man who ever 
borrowed money from the Commander-in-Chief. 

Military rank, however, doesn’t cut much ice in France today; 
it’s the civilian virtues and capacities that count when it comes to 
getting and retaining jobs, which is no cinch. In this matter, 
our A. E. F. husbands, quite literally, have shown exceptional 
talents quite close to genius. That’s a big word, but no other 
fits the facts. 

True, a few of the boys had no trouble; they were well-to-do 
a feeble minority; some married a French business as well as a 
French girl—fortunate mortals! Others had specialized knowledge 
or experience for which there was a definite market in France. 
But, for the great majority, it was a tough job. How they estab- 
lished themselves in a foreign land; how, in many cases, they 
learned a new trade; how they compelled a reluctant environment 
to disgorge a living for them and their families—this is a true 
story more thrilling, more inspiring than any Horatio Alger novel. 

Speaking of federal office-holders, (Continued on page 44) 
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WHAT they KNOW 
about YO U 


B y Fred C Kelly 


AREFUL scientific analysis has shown that each little 
trait you have is either an asset or a liability in carrying 
on your job, or in getting a new job. 

One of the big insurance companies has been tabu- 
lating all manner of items that enter into the character or ability 
of many thousands of salesmen, and they find that if they 
know enough about a man they can predict with fair accuracy 
how well he will succeed at his work. 

Even a man’s height and weight affect his work just that 
much. If too heavy he will not be inclined to walk as far and 
talk to as many people as he could if he didn’t own so much fat 
to tote about with him. Height, up to a certain point, is an ad- 
vantage, but if a man is too tall he may only inspire jealousy and 
resentfulness. People like to swat a big fellow, unless he handles 
himself carefully. 

No employment manager would hire a man just because of 
his height or weight. The point is that suitable height is just 
one more item in his favor—just as ten percent below average 
height would be a slight disadvantage. 

For a man starting at a new line of work, the ideal age is about 
twenty-six. Those younger than twenty-six seem less desirable 
to employers because the average man in his early twenties is 
inclined to try one job after another seeking a quick route to suc- 
cess. He probably does this several times before the idea dawns 
on him that success is more easily wooed by him who picks out 
a suitable job and sticks to it. Experience of employers 
has shown that few men learn this valuable lesson be- 


fore the age of twenty-six. 
Investigation indicates, however, that the man who 


regularly changes jobs once or twice a year is not likely 
to be a no-account appearing fellow, but just the re- 
verse. He is usually of good personality, plausible, 
and agreeable. That is why he is able to quit one job 
and easily land another. If he had less impressive per- 
sonality, he might really be better off, for therf he would 
be compelled to stick at one job until he made a success 
of it. 

On the other hand, long service in one place is often 
an overestimated virtue. While a man shouldn’t 
change his job every month, he probably should change 
it more than once in a life time. Failure to do so may 
indicate fear of tackling something new, or lack of 
adaptability to new environment. 

When a man stays on year after year in the same 
place with only a modest salary, the chances are that 
he is in a rut. The same is true of a man who waits a 
long time to reach the top, even though the top rewards are not 
high. In other words, a man of superior abilities would hardly be 
content to wait years for a job that doesn’t amount to much 
after he gets it. It often happens that the man at the head of a 
small business does not equal the average intelligence of his em- 
ployes. Many of these employes have enough native intelligence 
to seek other avenues for their ability and will sooner or later quit 
their present jobs, before they have been there long. The fact that 
these men are enterprising enough to go elsewhere raises the 
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as much to do with a 
salesman’s success or 
failure as personality 
and education. And 
there are a dozen other 
considerations just aS ances. But if he has the 


average intelligence of the group above that of the boss, who did 
not know enough to quit and seek greater opportunity. An ex- 
ample of this came to light a time ago when investigation of 
police departments in Cleveland and Detroit showed that average 
intelligence of patrolmen was superior to that of sergeants and 
captains. Since even the highest rewards in the police depart- 
ment are not alluring to men of outstanding intelligence, the 
superior man is not likely to be found there. 

Careful tabulations made by the insurance company investi- 
gating traits and attributes of successful salesmen, indicate that 
married men are more successful, more reliable, and less restless 
than single men. Yet certain married men are much better than 
others; and many married men are not as favorable employment 
risks as single men. The man with a small family, other facts 
being equal, is nearly always a better salesman than the man 
who has a large family. If he has one or two children, he is inter- 
ested in his home and willing to work for it; but if he has five or 
six children, he faces many domestic problems that may seriously 
distract his thoughts from his work. Of course, it would be ab- 
surd to suggest that having a family of more than a certain size 
is going to make a man a success or a failure; but the point is that 
scores of items in his background do serve to determine his suc- 
cess, and as one knows these in advance, there is just that much 
better chance to estimate the total effects of all. 

Membership in a club, or even in a fraternal order is often an 
advantage to a salesman 
because of the opportunity 
to widen his acquaintance. 
But if a man belongs to 
two or three clubs, the 
chances are that his mem- 
bership becomes a disad- 
vantage, because then he is 
almost a professional club- 
man, evidently more inter- 
ested in club affiliations 
than in his job. 

Likewise, holding a mi- 
nor office in a club gives a 
man additional opportuni- 
ties to make acquaint- 


IS height and 
weight may have 


chief office in the club, he 


vital What are they? may then find himself 


seriously handicapped, be- 

cause the club requires so 
much of his time that he has not enough left to devote to his 
regular work. 

Generally speaking, salesmen who rent their homes are 
likely to be more aggressive in their earlier years than if they 
are home owners, for the obvious reason that the man who has 
to face the monthly rent bill is necessarily ever on the alert to 
earn that required payment. Both renters and home owners are 
vastly better salesmen than men who are boarders. 

While there is a tendency for a renter to be more aggressive as 
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“When a man stays on year after year in the same place with only a modest salary, the chances 


are that he is in a rut. 


a salesman than if he owned his own home, yet home owners are 
more permanent and more inclined to stay on a job a long time. 
Moreover, a home owner is a vastly better risk with care of 
money. Indeed, compilation of figures regarding several thousand 
salesmen indicates that danger of objectionable conduct is more 
than 400 times greater with a renter or boarder than with a home 
owner, 

Education is sometimes more of a liability than an asset. If 
a man is better educated than people he must deal with, and lets 
them know it, he won’t be as successful as if he were more of their 
own educational level. A well-educated young bank clerk took 
a job selling insurance in a district where he had to deal with a 
rather humble class of people, and the work did not interest him. 
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Failure to change jobs may indicate fear of tackling something new” 


He did not do well simply because he unconsciously felt some- 
what aloof from the people he met. Another man went into the 
same territory and made a tremendous success because he found 
the people there to be his own sort, of about the same degree of 
education as himself. He always carried candy in his pocket for 
the children. As soon as he entered a home, the children sur- 
rounded him and showed their affection for him. This made for 
friendship and confidence of the parents. Another item that made 
for his success was that he did not mind dirt. Many of the homes 
he entered were rather slovenly, where the best of housekeeping 
arrangements did not always prevail; but he was nevertheless at 

his ease. 
The big insurance company found that (Continued on page 42) 
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NATURE’S CAMOUFLAGE PROTECTS THE 


WEAK AND SLOW BIRDS AND ANIMALS, SO THAT 


Now YOU SEE’'EM. 
Now You Dont 


B UY Alexander Sprunt Jr 


N A November day some years ago I was walking 

through the woods of the Carolina mountains. I had 

a definite purpose in that walk and, though the beauty 

of the multi-colored foliage made it difficult for me to 

keep my eyes on the ground, I endeavored to do so because it was 
the ground that particularly interested me at the moment. It was 
very still; a profound quiet wrapped the forest with that strange 
intangible drumming which so characterizes the highland soli- 
tudes. Suddenly that stillness was shattered into shreds; a quick, 
thunderous roar burst from beneath my very feet. A compact 
brownish shape leaped upward into the air, only to dart around 
the trunk of a mighty hemlock and disappear instantly from sight. 
I stood staring, the gun in my hands not even having been 
raised. I had been distinctly startled and taken completely aback 
by the very thing I had been looking for! I had hoped to flush a 
ruffed grouse that afternoon and had hoped to secure one, for I 
wanted a skin of the bird badly. Half of my intention had been 





fulfilled; I had flushed a grouse, undoubtedly, but . . . I had not 
shot at it! 

As I walked on I felt rather foolish and I can easily believe that 
there are many who can understand my feelings. It was fortu 
nate, I thought, that the larder did not depend altogether on me 
to replenish it. That thought, however, was quickly displaced by 
another which must inevitably occur to anyone in like case. It 
was in regard to that wonderful provision of nature which caused 
the grouse to depart in safety. I had not seen the bird until it 
appeared in the air amid that thunder of its rounded wings. | 
had not seen it although I was watching the ground carefull, 
expecting that such a bird might be there. I might have stepped 
upon it if it had not risen. Why? Because its mottled browns 
blacks and buffs had blended so perfectly with the forest floor 
that my eyes could not discern the wearer; because of that much 
discussed phenomenon which is known among students of the 
subject, for want of a better term, as “protective coloration.” 

To those who en- 
joy arguments, the 
broaching of this 
subject amid a 
gathering of scien 
tists would result 
in a plenitude of 
satisfaction. Ad 
herents of it and 
enemies against it 
would be many and 
should the discus- 
sion rage for hours, 


YOU CAN’T 
MISS HIM 


And yet the gi- 
raffe, tallest of 
animals, is invisi- 
ble when brows- 
ing among the 
mimosa trees 
which supply him 
with much of his 
daily food 
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CONSPICUOUS 
AS A LIGHTHOUSE 


That is, in captivity. But in the shimmer- 

ing heat haze of Africa the zebra’s blatant 

stripes fuse into a whiteness that saves him 
from his foes 


a listener might well wonder what result was reached. Neither 
adherents nor objectors would be nearer agreement and the 
question would have had only another session ending nowhere. 
And yet this, one of nature’s greatest puzzles, seems entirely 
new to the great majority of people; it is singularly little 
thought of although evidences of it are to be seen in every 
zodlogical park and local countryside throughout the world 
itself. These are days of conservation; man is attempting to 
preserve diminishing wild life but it does not occur to many 
to consider what nature herself has been doing in this work for 
centuries. 

A zoo is a grand place to hear remarkable comments; to 
anyone suffering from the blues, the writer recommends a visit 
to a zoo on a crowded day. If he knows anything about natural 
history so much the better. The blues will probably be for- 
gotten in short order. For instance, could anyone fail to gener- 
ate at least an internal smile on hearing an old lady, after a 
careful scrutiny of a giraffe, say to her companion, “I do de- 
clare, it don’t hardly look human.”’ That old lady’s wonder- 
ment at the animal before her would have been even greater 
had she realized just what part its uncouth form and peculiar 
markings play in its daily existence on the sunny plains of 
Africa. 

It was almost a generation ago that an artist, Abbott 
Thayer, pointed out the fact that the majority of land animals 
were darker on their upperparts and lighter on the underparts, 
many being quite a striking combination of lights and shadows. 
He chose to term this “obliterative coloration’ and proved 
rather conclusively that it tended toward rendering the wearer 
more or less invisible when at rest. Anyone who has watched 
fish swimming in a tank from above, will have been impressed 
by this peculiarity. Mr. Thayer, by many experiments and 
explanations, broadcast his theories widely and might be 
termed the modern crusader in the “protective coloration” 
theory, though this is but a narrowed way of expressing his 
findings. 

It is not to be supposed for a moment by any thinking per- 
son that the wide variety of color variation apparent in birds 
and animals is utterly without reason. It is certainly not just 
a “happen-chance.” It is evidently a direct working of 
natural forces which adjusts the wearers of these combinations 
to the needs of their environments and aids them in the eternal 
struggle for existence. However, one cannot go so far as to as- 
sert that this idea underlies all phases of animal color. It is 
because some have claimed that it does that there are such 
bitter enemies to the theory as a whole. In a word, some ad- 
herents of protective coloration have claimed too much for it. 
Its enemies say that it is simply a “‘bookish” explanation of 
something which has no foundation in field experience. This 
view is as radical and unwarranted as the one which claims 
too much. 

Those who are willing to view the matter sanely and who 
have had experience in both laboratory and field, are agreed 
that a reasonable division of the theory falls into three groups 
which may be termed “protective,” “warning” and “imitative 
coloration.’’ It is among birds, perhaps, that the protective type all 
but reaches perfection. In the case of the ruffed grouse it is abun- 
dantly proved. In other birds it is just as effective. I recall once 
flushing a chuck-will’s-widow from her eggs; this peculiar bird, a 
dweller in southeastern parts of this country, is a near relative of 
the whip-poor-will. Its plumage of browns and blacks in various 
shadings is indistinguishable amid its habitat of the leaf covered 
ground, or the lichen covered limbs of live-oaks, and the bird 
relies upon it with confidence which is invariably justified. I 
saw the eggs as soon as the bird left them. There was no nest, or 
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any semblance of one. A wire fence ran along through the open 
woods about six feet distant from the eggs and a dense thicket 
grew up about the strands just where I was standing. Marking 
the position of the eggs as nearly as possible with my eyes, | 
returned later the same day and coming cautiously up behind the 
thicket, peered through it. The eggs were not to be seen. Since 
I had not disturbed them in the least, there was no reason to 
believe that the bird had removed them, as is sometimes the case, 
so I inferred that the chuck was, at that moment, sitting on them 
before me. 

I lay there for ten minutes searching every foot of the ground 
with critical gaze. The bird was simply not to be seen. At last 
I concluded that she must have moved (Continued on page 50) 
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Isolation of the Most Elusive 
of the Vitamins May Change 
Our Whole Dietary System 


OR six years a group of us at the University of Pittsburgh 

have been seeking to isolate and identify Vitamin C, the 

most elusive and unstable of the vitamins. It was es- 

tablished some years ago that this vitamin is present in 
fresh meats and vegetables, citrus fruits and sprouted whole 
grains, among other foods. It had also been known for years that 
a deficiency of Vitamin C in the diet prevented development of 
proper tooth and bone structure, and was the basic cause of 
scurvy and other “deficiency” conditions. 

But the study of this particular nutrient principle has had per- 
force to be carried on in a sort of twilight zone. A biological 
chemist could determine that Vitamin C was present in a given 
organism or foodstuff, but he could not separate it from other 
units and study its specific functions independently. 

Some six weeks ago we succeeded in the task of isolating this 
vitamin, using lemon juice concentrates, crystalline in character 
and about twenty thousand times more active than lemon juice, 
on a weight basis. If we could supply them, a single pound of the 
most active of these concentrates, taken at regular intervals, 
would furnish a human being with all the 
Vitamin C he needed over his entire life 
span. Approximately the same amounts of 
concentrates of Vitamins A and B, and a 
smaller amount of Vitamin D, would give 
this mythical individual all he needed of 
those vitamins during his life. Probably none 
of these other vitamins has been prepared as 
yet in pure form, except D, but much has 
been learned of their chemical and physical 
nature, and we may expect their isolation 
in the near future. A full knowledge of these 
nutrient principles (and that knowledge 
ought to be available within a few years) 
will doubtless cause a revolutionary change 
in the world’s dietary. It is perhaps not too 
fantastic to expect that we shall be able to 
eat much less and accomplish much more, 
individually and as a nation. 

How may we be sure that we are getting a 
sufficient amount of Vitamin C in our diet? 

Well, tomatoes either raw or canned, po- 
tatoes and raw cabbage are excellent and 
cheap sources, and oranges offer a pleasant 
and at the present time fairly inexpensive way to get the 
vitamin. The American practice of serving fruits and fruit juices 
for breakfast and fresh vegetable or fruit salads at luncheon and 
dinner cannot be commended too highly, for these dishes offer a 
wholly satisfactory and natural way of supplying the vitamin. 

On the other hand, it would not be hard to choose an apparently 
satisfactory diet from the shelves of a modern delicatessen store 
and get no Vitamin C. Such a diet if persisted in would bring 
death to any human being in the course of a few months. 
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By Dr COKing 


As Told to Alexander Gardiner 


Oranges, lemons and limes properly kept retain their supply of 
Vitamin C for long periods, whereas vegetables quickly lose it as 
their freshness wears off. But once the citrus fruits are cut open 
they should be eaten, as then they also lose the vitamin. With 
the isolation of C it may be possible to find a remedy for this loss 
of the vitamin. 

An adequate supply of home raised fresh meats and vegetables 
grown nearby is highly desirable. The vitamin’s comparative 
stability in the citrus fruits is of great help in the winter time, 
though thanks to the latest methods of refrigeration, among other 
factors, the people of the northern section of our country are no 
longer without fresh green vegetables during the winter. Gold- 
smith’s famous lines in “The Deserted Village” — 


““A time there was, ere England’s griefs began 
When every rood of ground maintained its man” — 


come to mind. Goldsmith was lamenting the growth of trade and 
industry and the rise of the cities, with the consequent abandon- 
ment of farms and villages, but the idea of getting food from the 





place where you live is just right, in the light of what we now 
know about nutrition. England imports a great deal of her food- 
stuffs, and her people probably owe much of their tooth troubles 
to this circumstance. 

Scurvy is the most common disease growing out of a deficiency 
of Vitamin C. As I have indicated, it is a disease which attacks 
bones and teeth, with fatal results if the deficiency is long con- 
tinued. It has never been endemic in the United States, although 
there were outbreaks of it in both armies during the Civil War, 
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R. KING is professor of chemistry 

at the University of Pittsburgh. 

The isolation of Vitamin C is a personal 
triumph, Dr. King having conceived and 
directed the work throughout. He was 
assisted by six of his graduate students 


and when there was a potato shortage in 1916 it made its ap- 
pearance in some correctional institutions. Usually people think 
of scurvy as a disease among sailors that was conquered before 
the days of steam, but Professor Alfred F. Hess, the great au- 
thority on the disease, points out that it is an ever present threat 
to a world that must rely upon annual crops to escape its ravages. 
When these crops fail, particularly in the less civilized portions of 
the globe, scurvy comes on apace. The best medical opinion holds 
that even under the most advantageous conditions of living a 
large percentage of the world’s population is suffering from a 
mild form of scurvy, due to the excessive refining to which much 
of our food is subjected, and its consequent Vitamin C deficiency. 
Here again, study of Vitamin C in its pure form may help us with 
a difficult problem. 

Before scurvy’s cause and the remedy were discovered in the 
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latter part of the eighteenth century it had killed more sailors 
than any other causes incidental to sea life, including the great 
slaughter of naval warfare. It was the famous Captain Cook, the 
English circumnavigator, who first found a way to rout the dread 
disease. In a voyage lasting nearly three years he lost only one 
of a crew of 118, and that one not from scurvy. Up to that time a 
voyage half as long would have wiped out the crew. Cook took 
along a quantity of whole grains, particularly barley, and as oc- 
casion required steeped the grains in water. When they be 
gan to sprout he made a brew of them and served it to his 
crew. 

That today is the cheapest way of getting Vitamin C. Oats, 
barley, corn, peas and lentils, which in themselves contain no 
Vitamin C, will yield it when they sprout in water. A gruel may 
then be made of the germinated grain. There is practically no 
limit to the length of time these whole grains may be kept before 
being steeped in the water. 

Roy Chapman Andrews’s expedition to the Gobi Desert a few 
years ago was nearly annihilated by scurvy. It had been expected 
that it would be possible to get fruits, meat and vegetables en 
route. When this expectation was not realized the entire party 
came down with the disease and got back to civilization just in 
time. 

Stefansson proved that in Arctic explorations a diet made up 
entirely of fresh meat would ward off this disease, while the Byrd 
expedition’s anti-scorbutic on the trip to the South Pole was a 
large quantity of concentrated, 
dried lemon juice. So far as I 
know, the expedition had no 
scurvy during its long stay in the 
Antarctic. 

During the World War 7500 
Indian troops serving in Mesopo- 
tamia were stricken with scurvy 
and the British government sent 
a corps of some 250 men to plant 
gardens all over 
Members of the corps also supplied 
packages of seeds to soldiers in the 
various units. The resultant out 
put of vegetables was enormous, 
at Bagdad alone totaling 400,000 
pounds. These vegetables wiped 
out the disease. 

Until this year, there was some 
justification for those who liked 


Mesopotamia. 


SOME SOURCES 
OF VITAMIN C 


Citrus fruits and vegeta- 
bles are richest in this 
nutrient principle whose 
isolation sets the stage for 
a study that will one day 
make it possible for you 
to eat much less than you 
now do and accomplish 
much more 


to be guided by a Missourian phi- 
losophy or indulged themselves in a 
“Doubting Thomas’’ réle, in say- 
ing: “Vitamins are all a myth. 
Nobody ever saw one!”’ With the 
isolation of C and D in crystalline 
form, so that they can be studied 
as one would study sugar or salt, 
the mystery of the vitamins gives 
way to a clearer picture of what 
they are and what they do. 
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‘NEVER AGAIN 


in these 


UNITED STATES 


A PERSONAL VIEW 
By Frederick Palmer 


OW for the summing up in a personal view; for the 

gist of it all, the truth of it all—beyond the paper 

plans of prosperity which we have all eagerly read— 

about all of us for all of us. The more I saw and the 
more I heard—listening to the answers of thousands of questions 
on the spot—the more I was convinced as I traveled from sea 
to sea and border to border of our country for the most national 
of magazines—that there is something wrong with the way the 
gigantic national corporation is conducting its primary busi- 
ness of making a living for us all. Such hard times as we have 
recently known may be in order in Europe, and certainly in 
China, but not in the United States. 

I had a basis for comparisons. This was not my first trip of 
the kind nor my first personal experience of a depression. I had 
been in every State of the Union before I was thirty. When I 
left school I wore out shoe leather going from door to door, to 
be told: 

“We're not taking men on, but discharging them’”—which 
sometimes included the advice, “Back to the farm for you, son, 
until better times.” 

I know how it felt not to have enough to eat because I 
could not get a job, and worry as to how I should pay for 
my next night’s lodging when there was snow on the park 
benches. But there was more excuse for depression in those 
days than today. 

In the last six months I have talked with men who 
raise cattle, swine, sheep, and chickens; with wheat, corn, 
and fruit growers—with all who produce food from where 
winter blizzards rage to where it is summer the year around. 

And with railroad brakemen and presidents; miners 
and the men at filling stations, and coal and iron 
operators, and the kings of automobile manufacture; 
the heads of village stores and great department stores; 
constables, mayors, and governors; laborers, bankers, 
stock exchange men, and realtors; salesmen who are 
doing little selling and collectors who are doing little col- 
lecting; the women at the workbenches or before the looms 
of great factories and men who handle hot steel ingots; 
father and mother and the children very generally; fresh- 
men and college presidents; prize-fighters and clergymen; 
veterans who won the war singlehanded and some who are now 
wondering who did win it: tramps who never did like work and 
now have an excuse for not working; those too proud to admit 
their distress; overworked drivers for relief funds and directors 
of relief agencies. 

As I listened to the appeals of special interests and sections, I 
had moments of scepticism lest the United States were too big 
and varied to hold together in that teamplay of one for all and 
all for one which produces common prosperity. 

Then at a railroad station, where there were long lines of 
idle cars on the sidings, I would recall the passing of crowded 
troop and supply trains when war plans were hampered by a 
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car shortage. In idle steel plants I would recall the time when 
three shifts full blast could not meet the war demands for steel; 
in the sight of stuffed grain elevators, the time when they were 
empty and calling for the farmers to grow more grain to feed 
war’s capacious maw; in idle textile factories, when the looms 
could not weave cloth for uniforms fast enough; in idle shipyards, 
when we were building new shipyards in mad haste to put 
together vessels to make an ocean bridge for the crossing of our 
troops to France. 

There was more than enough work and fighting for all of us 
in 1918 as we rounded up the slackers and sluggards under the 
“Work or Fight” order.” Sectional and personal interests were 
absorbed in an unprecedented national teamplay. Even before we 
entered the war the war market for munitions and supplies set 
us a swift industrial pace for large profits and high wages. 

Do I hear a whisper that my prescription for the return 
of prosperity is another war? Veterans who have seen war 
first-hand know better. This would pile more post-war troubles 
on top of the post-war troubles that already afflict us. The cure 
would be worse than the hair of a dog that bit you. It would be 





inoculating the dog with rabies and inviting him to bite you 
again. 

Why can’t we achieve in peace soberness what we achieved 
on a war spree? Why can’t our people, who co-ordinated on the 
foreign mission job of beating the kaiser, co-ordinate on the 
home mission job of beating the depression? It has been said 
that the false war prosperity was partly owing to the with- 
drawal of four million men for the Army and Navy from pro- 
ductive labor. So the rest of us were kept busy supplying 
their needs. But we have six or seven million unemployed, with 
more millions on part-time, without making a healthy or even 
a false peace prosperity. 

Wherever I went I heard the call for money—more and more 
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John Cassel 


money for relief work, for food and shelter, to pay for upkeep 
and prevent mortgage foreclosures. If everybody had more 
money it would appear that good times would soon be with us 
again. 

We find that we had fifteen billions more of gold, or gold 
credits, at the end than at the beginning of the war. Hitherto, 
we had been a heavy borrower from Europe of funds to develop 
the natural resources of a new country. Now we had the largest 
gold reserve in the world. Instead of borrowing abroad we had 
money to lend abroad. In recent years we may have lost some 
of our billions to Europe, but we still have many more billions 
than before the war. 

Yet with this plethora of money we have these hard times— 
recalling the old saw of the man starving with a lump of gold 
in his hand. So just having a lot of money does not make pros- 
perity. Everybody may well ask: 

““Who’s got all this money, anyway? What is it doing? Why 
don’t I see more of it?” 
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We must plan so that in fu- 
ture relief may be both surer 
and quicker, when misfortune 
reaches out its calamitous hand 


After the war our bankers put our money to work on mort- 
gages on new office and apartment buildings; in credit for 
the expansion of industrial enterprises; in financing instalments 
on all manner of things from radios and washing machines to 
automobiles; in the flotation of corporation bonds and bonds 
for new roads, new streets, new public buildings and varied 
state and municipal improvements. Everywhere the drill, 
rivet and steam shovel were sounding the ear-wracking pean of 
prosperity. All this made more business and employment. 

It is always easy to lend money—dquite as easy to lend it 
abroad as at home. Our bankers had had little experience in 
international finance before the war. We lack the govern- 
mental co-ordination with great central banks which the Euro- 
pean governments have for this role. 

In France, for example, the president, premier, ministers of 
foreign affairs and finance, and often the chief of staff of the 
army, sit in council over a proposed foreign loan. They consider 
if it is to the interest of France that it should be made. When 
Germany owed France such a vast sum for reparations, she 
took no German bonds, gave Germany no short term credits. 
It was America largely, and England (Continued on page 46) 
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HE first National Headquarters of The American Legion 

were the o. d. trunk lockers of Colonel Milton J. Foreman, 

Field Artillery, American Expeditionary Forces, France. 

A branch office had its being in the brief case of the lately 
demobilized Lieutenant Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Infantry, 
at New York City and Oyster Bay. 

Everything was tentative, even the name, American Legion, 
adopted by a caucus of veterans held in Paris in March, 1o19, and 
remarkably representative of the rank and file of the A. E. F. 

The caucus had left Foreman in charge of the organization, or 
rather the idea of an organization, to which it had given birth. 
Roosevelt was the agent of liaison in the United States, that the 
veterans on both sides of the water might work in accord. Upon 
Roosevelt, and the men he gathered about him, devolved the 
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back-breaking work of promoting the caucus held at St. Louis in 
May to bring in the two-thirds of our military and naval forces 
who had not served in France. At Paris representation had been 
by service units, the only thing possible. At St. Louis it was by 
States, and every State except one sent delegates. 

St. Louis endorsed and enlarged the Paris idea and took steps 
to give it form and substance. Temporary National Headquarters, 
to use the full and official title, were opened in four or five rooms in 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York City, where the lights 
burned every night. The rent and other expenses were defrayed 
by money borrowed on a note for $257,000 signed by 213 Legion- 
naires residing in more than half of the States, banks requiring 
this wholesale endorsement because they sensed the probability 
of having to collect from the endorsers. In those teeming rooms 
in Forty-fourth Street evolved, in a few days, an 
organization that one may recognize as the an- 
cestor of the National Headquarters of The 
American Legion today. A Finance Committee 
raised and a Treasurer administered funds. A 
State Organization Committee stimulated the 
formation of Legion headquarters in each State 
and under them the formation of posts. A 
Legislative Committee at Washington obtained 
a charter of incorporation from Congress and 
took the first steps in the Legion’s long fight for 
the disabled. A War Risk Insurance Division, 
the progenitor of the present National Re- 
habilitation Committee, acted as the veterans’ 
representative before the chaotic Government 
bureau of that name. A Speaker’s Bureau, a 
Publicity Division and The American Legion 


The National Headquarters Building of 
The American Legion on the War Me- 
morial Plaza in Indianapolis represents 
the fulfilment of a pledge given at the 
first national convention held in Min- 
neapolis in 1919 when Indianapolis was 
made by vote the National Headquar- 
ters city of The American Legion 


Weekly carried the word of the Legion’s 
aspirations and objects to the country. 

In December, 1919, Lemuel Bolles descended 
from a train at Indianapolis, inquired his way 
to the Meridian Life Building, took up a claw 
hammer and began helping to open large 
wooden boxes. Mr. Bolles was the National 
Adjutant of The American Legion, elected by 
the National Executive Committee following 
the first national convention at Minneapolis 
in November. Bolles had been at the Paris 
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The Legion’s building is one of many notable features of the War Memorial 
Plaza, five blocks long, which was completed at a cost of $15,000,000 by the 
State of Indiana, the city of Indianapolis and Marion County. A sunken garden, 
an obelisk, a fountain and a Memorial Shrine in the form of a 200-foot tower 
add beauty to this most impressive of all American World War Memorials 


Caucus, he had been at the temporary headquarters in New York, 
he knew the ropes. The boxes contained the archives of the 
Legion. Ina few days they were in places where a staff could get 
at them—that is, had there been any staff. The New York staff 
had been composed chiefly of volunteer workers, who now had 
their own concerns to think of, and of local help that had no de- 
sire to take the advice of Horace Greeley. But from hither and 
yon Bolles collected people and in ten days National Headquarters 
of The American Legion was a going concern. 

A visitor to National Headquarters today, and there are many 
of them, enters a stone building of Greek pattern, technically 
known as No. 777 North Meridian Street. It stands in the 
Indiana War Memorial Plaza, a park in the heart of Indianapolis, 
a block wide and five blocks in length. Leaving the elevator on 
the third floor one faces an interior room of great length, well but 
not showily furnished, and softly lighted. This is the general foyer, 
communicating with the offices of the national officers of the 
Legion and the chiefs of administrative divisions of the head- 
quarters. At the far end is a large portrait of Lincoln, under lights. 
On the other walls pictures and mementoes of the Legion’s ex- 
tensive museum of such things engage the visitor. There are 
large likenesses of Woodrow Wilson and Pershing, of Frederick W. 
Galbraith, Jr., and John R. McQuigg, the two Past National 
Commanders of the Legion who have finished their labors on 
earth. There are autographed greetings from the Prince of Wales, 
from the late Sir Douglas Haig, and from President Poincaré. 
On a pedestal rests a stone from the chateau at Rouen where 
Jeanne d’Arc was confined. 
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The administrative power of The American Legion between 
national conventions is vested in the National Executive Com- 
mittee, of which the National Commander is chairman. There is 
one member from each State, and the National Vice Commanders, 
the National Chaplain, the National Adjutant and the Past Na- 
tional Commanders also are members. Meetings are held four 
times a year. The committee room is on the fourth or top floor of 
the National Headquarters building, a spacious and dignified 
chamber. The walls are of oak. On the left of the presiding 
officer’s dais are the national colors, on the right the red flag of 
the National Commander. Five rows of desks converge toward 
the dais, each with a bronze ink stand bearing the name and the 
seal of the State of its occupant. Behind the presiding officer's 
chair is Reni Mel’s original painting of heroic size entitled 
“America,” a gift of the French Republic. M. Mel was an official 
artist of the Ministry of War. “America” shows an American 
infantryman, tin hat tipped back and blouse open at the throat, 
reaching to grasp a wounded poilu. 

The American Legion is a corporation, doing business under 
a charter of the United States Government, which for practical 
purposes differs little from a state charter of incorporation. In 
the early days of the Republic all corporations were chartered by 
Congress, but when they began to become numerous the author- 
ity was delegated to States. National Commander Henry L. 
Stevens is the president of the corporation and chairman of its 
board of directors, the National Executive Committee. 

A caller is more likely to find the Commander attending a 
conference in Kansas City or addressing (Continued on page 56) 
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WITH THE BATTLE FOR THE COUNTRY’S 
UNEMPLOYED MILLIONS MORE THAN HALF WON 


She Legion 
PRESSES O 


By Mark D MeXee 


Executive Director, National Employment Commission, The American Legion 


S THE American Legion approaches the goal which we set 
for ourselves in the dark days of last winter—the finding 
or creation of work which would put a million unem- 
ployed wage earners back to self-respect and inde- 

pendence—we find that our job has only begun. We cannot 
stop. We could, if we chose, rest on our laurels. We might be 
justified, having been to the front, fought a good fight, captured 
our objective, in returning now to the rest area and settling down 
to a long period of relaxed content, happy in the knowledge of a 
big job well done. 

When the battle orders went out for the big jump-off in the 
War Against Depression on February 15th, no small number of 
people believed that we were aiming at an objective which was 
impossible of accomplishment. But we who had planned this 
campaign from the administrative end knew that the ultimate 
success of it rested on the loyal rank and file of the Legion, and 
we based our conviction that we would achieve success on the 
sturdy faith we had in the unselfish devotion and ideals of its 
membership. That loyalty and that faith did not fail us. 

On April :4th—one day less than two months from the offi- 
cial opening of the campaign—we passed the 500,000 mark. In 
that short space of time, much of which was devoted to organiza- 
tion work, we were able to reach half way to our goal. But al- 
though on that date we had reached the half way mark numeri- 
cally, we had gone far beyond it in this respect: We had shown that 
a seemingly impossible task is not impossible at all if it is tackled 
with the spirit of self-sacrifice, courage and service that the men 
of The American Legion had shown. We had shown in other 
words that it was possible to do something about 


the depression which has held our country in its "TREMENDOUS wn placed i 

public and private relief agencies 
during the winter have produced a 
crisis. The need for Legion help to 
the unemployed is greater than ever 


grip for two unhappy years. 

Eight years ago, The American Legion accom- 
plished fully another task which in its beginnings 
seemed based on a forlorn hope. That was the 
raising of a $5,000,000 endowment fund to insure 
that for all time we should have in each year the 
money we need to perform our duty to the dis- 
abled service men and the orphans of veterans. 
That task was accomplished only because every 
State, practically every post, did its part. Every post stood up 
and was counted. 

The call today is for every post to stand up and be counted. 
The post in a town with no unemployed may proudly stand upon 
its fortunate lot. But the post in a town where the need for 
organized effort is overwhelming is confronted by the challenge of 
its own conscience. Until it rallies to the performance of duty, 
it will be missed. Its absence will be noted. The posts already 
in the battle call to it. 

Wherever full energy has been put into our campaign, in this 
War Against Depression, we have seen great results. What 
happened in New York State shows what can be done in any 
other section. When intensive work was begun under the chair- 
manship of Colonel William J. Donovan, loyal Legionnaire and 
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former commander of the “Fighting 69th”’ Infantry, it was trail- 
ing the leaders in the employment campaign. Soon it jumped 
into the lead and held it. 

When Colonel Donovan started to organize the State less than 
fifty posts were active and jobs obtained since the start numbered 
10,286. New York was well down in the line, but under the 
colonel’s expert direction it shortly went to the head of the col- 
umn and is there as I write, although for weeks Minnesota was a 
good runner-up. 

Colonel Donovan’s first act was to send out what he called a 
“two-question questionnaire” which, as the phrase implies, asked 
each commander in the State outside of New York City two 
questions. One was whether there were any unemployed in his 
town or city, and the other whether, in event there were, he con- 
sidered a drive by the Legion necessary and advisable. A self- 
addressed, stamped envelope was enclosed and inside of twenty- 
four hours the replies came back by the hundred. These were 
studied and it was found that over 350 towns and hamlets had 
little or no unemployment and that therefore a drive in them was 
unnecessary. This gave the committee a firm foundation, as it 
could direct the campaign without lost motion. 

Personal letters were written to the commanders where a 
campaign was needed and in these Colonel Donovan offered 
every aid his committee could give. Almost immediately the 
number of active posts began to increase until, on May rst, there 
were 356 doing splendid work. There was some difficulty at first 
in getting weekly reports, but when the commanders or chairmen 
of committees were shown the necessity, the reports came in with 
regularity. Any 
piece of good 
work brought 
a personal letter 
from Colonel 
Donovan, who, in 
spite of his 
many activities, 
seemed always 
to have time to 
write a letter of 
commendation. The colonel was ably assisted by State Com- 
mander Moses G. Hubbard, Jr., and State Adjutant Maurice 
Stember. There was ground for mutual congratulations when 
May rst the record showed that the active posts had found 
60,000 jobs for wage earners in the State. The posts are now 
looking for at least another 50,000. 

What New York State and its local posts have accomplished 
indicates the scope of the fine work which follows intensive organi- 
zation. That, it would seem to me, is to be our new objective 
as we press onward and onward against the retreating foe. 

It has been the assumption of many that if we could assist in 
pulling the country through the cold and hard days of winter, 
conditions surely would be better with the coming of warm 
weather, and the great army of the (Continued on page 54) 
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The MAN Meets 
the JOB 


Final Instalment of Employment Ideas in the Monthly's 
Competition for Legion Posts 


HEN The American Legion Monthly’s com- 

petition for Legion posts presenting employ- 

ment ideas ended on April 2oth plans had been 

received from posts in thirty-one States and the 
District of Columbia. The competition was announced in 
the December, 1931, issue of the Monthly, and the name of 
the winner of the Aiken bronze sculpture, to be awarded the 
post submitting ‘the most workable, most adaptable local 
program for meeting the unemployment crisis,” will be an- 
nounced in the July issue. The editors of the Monthly and 
the members of the Legion’s National Employment Com- 
mission, acting as judges, are going through the entries of 
the various posts and the supplementary material submitted 
with the entries to determine which plan is best. 

Herewith is presented the final group of post plans. Be- 
cause of space limitations it was impossible to print all of 
the entries, but failure to be included in the lists published 
in the February to June issues does not mean that a post has 
no chance for the prize. All posts competing stood on an 
equal footing when their entries were presented to the 
judges, whether or not their respective plans had been 
printed in this magazine. As in previous instalments of 
employment ideas, no significance is to be attached to the 
order in which the following plans are presented. 


BAYWAY POST 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


IS is a tale of what we DID . . . not what we’re going to do. 

The unemployed of Linden were sadly in need of clothing. 
The mayor asked us to help. We started by having every house- 
holder furnished with a printed appeal for old clothes, shoes, or 
canned goods. Next day twelve big trucks, each manned by a 
Legionnaire bugler and a squad of Boy Scouts, stormed the entire 
city. By nightfall, all trucks were back and we left the mayor 
happy with a boxcar full of the needed articles. 

In Elizabeth, the Emergency Relief Administration, having 
trouble with their ““man-a-block’’ campaign, requested us to help 
them in a large “sector’’ of the city. Two thousand homes were 
assigned us, the idea being to have each householder pledge 
work at forty cents per hour. Early on the designated col- 
lection day, our drum and bugle corps of forty men, thirty-five 
post members and forty Boy Scouts assembled for the BIG PUSH. 
Preceded by a loudspeaker truck and to the stirring notes of bugle 
and beat of drum, the corps paraded over eight miles of streets 
while their fellow Legionnaires and the Scouts “attacked” the 
2,000 houses. We got pledges for over 1,500 hours’ labor. 


ONEY JOHNSTON POST 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


E OFFER this plan as one that is working successfully 

in relieving unemployment in the city of Appleton, Wis- 
consin, a city of 25,000 population. Here it is: 

1. Committee of 500 citizens and Legionnaires, preceded by 
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adequate publicity from newspapers, pulpits, theaters, schools, 
and radio, makes the community “unemployment conscious.” 

2. Registration of unemployed at Legion office. 

3. Concentration on combination man-a-block, building and 
modernization program, guaranteed employment and staggered 
shifts in all industries, and continuation of adult education by 
those unemployed. 

The results: Nine hundred and seventy-six unemployed regis- 
tered at central office. One hundred and seven part-time jobs 
secured for men, 81 for women. Sixteen full-time jobs secured for 
men, 11 for women. Over too additional jobs promised when 
favorable spring weather permits. Forty-four employers guaran- 
tee uninterrupted employment at present hours and wages from 
February 15 to June 15 to 3,600 employes. Total additional 
hours of work secured, 8,850. New building construction prom- 
ised, $101,000. Repair construction promised, $10,600. Thirty- 
five unemployed students admitted by Lawrence College, with 
free tuition. One hundred and thirty dollars worth of books and 
supplies purchased by Appleton Welfare and Relief Council for 
these unemployed students. Unemployed graduates admitted by 
Appleton High and Vocational Schools, 3r. 

The cost of the campaign was $250 to the Legion and $500 to 
the city government, a total of $750. 


LEON J. WETZEL POST 


Winona, Minnesota 


“N' )T Charity but a Chance,” is our plan. Here it is: 

Representatives of civic clubs were banded together into 
a community service commission. Unemployed were registered 
at headquarters maintained by Association of Commerce. State- 
ments of registrants were duly investigated to determine most 
needy, and classified accordingly. Public spirited citizens matched 
dollar for dollar all proceeds of promotions conducted for 
benefit of unemployed, which was augmented by voluntary 
contributions in general, resulting in $61,500 being available for 
public improvements, and all being paid out for labor. 

Every one of Winona’s five thousand homes was canvassed by 
efficient organization of three hundred men and women, resulting 
in 2,154 pledge cards for over one-half million dollars of work; 
310 men were added to payrolls of local industry, not including 
odd jobs, as a result of pledges. More than 1,200 cords of wood 
were sawed by a group under auspices of the commission, the 
wood coming from tract of land belonging to the city. In excess 
of 850 cords were delivered to needy homes. 

The facilities of the city welfare department dovetailed into 
plans of this commission and an additional $18,500 of this 
department was made available for needy, as well as to provide 
Christmas cheer for the needy children. Ages of registrants 
ranged from 16 to 80 years and they were grouped into four 
classes, according to needs based on size of family or other de- 
pendency. Wage scale maintained at forty cents per hour. 

Effective publicity in local newspaper as well as the united co- 
operation of Winona clergy of all denominations was most es- 
sential in the weiding of patriotism and loyalty to country and 
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Putting the finishing touches on “1918-1932,” the bronze sculpture by Robert 

Aitken, N. A., which will be awarded the winning post in the Monthly’s Em- 

ployment Competition, which closed on April 20th. The name of the post will 
be given in the July issue of the Monthly 


to fellow man in distress. This plan having been used with im- 
measurable results the past two winters, plans are quietly tak- 
ing form for the next winter. 


GEORGE L. WALTER, JR., POST 
Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania 


E HAVE a general committee which consists of four 

business men and four post members. This committee is 
divided into the family relief and the school relief, each with a 
separate chairman, under a general chairman. 

Family relief headquarters in a store room. Make rounds of 
schools and churches, ask each person to give food or clothing or 
money. Circular telling of needs left at each house. Followed 
next day by post truck collecting donations. Request food, 
clothing or money in local paper each week. 

Application can be filled in by anyone and handed to any 
member of the committee or at store room. If for food basket it is 
sentatonce. Truck delivers baskets daily but only once in five days 
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to a given family. Clothing and coal can be obtained at the rooms. 
If necessary, truck will deliver coal. Number of families being 
given baskets, 394. Number of baskets, 3,476 up to March 18th. 

School Relief: Arrangements made to have a kitchen at each 
school, two public and one parochial. Needy children given 
tickets by the teachers. Women organizations of the churches, 
Mothers of Democracy and Auxiliary unit take turns each week 
tending kitchens. Each child is given soup or stew with bread 
and butter, jelly, doughnuts or any one of a variety of things. 
Seconds even thirds if they want them. Children are served at 
noon each day. All food bought at cost or donated. Almost 
500 fed daily; 55,726 bowls of soup up to March 18, 1932. 


SIDNEY L. SMITH POST 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


. IVE THE LOCAL MAN A JOB” has been the slogan of 
our employment and relief program which began func 
tioning in October, 1930. A“‘Civic Night” (Continued on page 54) 
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The DEBT 


B By Peter 
B. Kyne 


Part Two 


(Conclusion) 


ARNEY WHIP- 
PLE’S voice was 
soft, almost sympa- 
thetic, certainly = 
mellowed with sadness. ‘‘To 
be quite frank, Bedlow, I 
think you’re right—some- 
body is trying to frame you. 
And I have my suspicion as 
to his identity. Now, quit 
your belly-aching and let me 
do the talking. It happened 
this way, Bedlow. When 
Barrett discovered his dia- 
mond ring had been lifted 
off his finger while he slept, 
he reported the theft to me 
and I ran down the list of 
men in his tent. I know 
them all pretty well, hence, 
by a process of elimination, 
I dismissed them all from 
my mind as possible sus- 
pects, with the exception of Maher. Somehow, 
there’s something about that bird I don’t quite like. 
In the first place I have long ago suspected he’s a hop, too— 

“Sure he’s a hop,” The Mongoose agreed. ‘He planted that 
coke an’ that gun on me while I was asleep. That’s the guy wot 
done it.” 

“IT wouldn’t be surprised. Well, I think my investigation of 
the men in his tent made him suspicious, so he decided to get rid 
of the evidence. However, Bedlow, that remains to be proved. I 
wouldn’t have connected you with this ring theft at all if Sergeant 
Henson hadn’t lost his watch. Consequently I had to investigate 
all the men in his tent. It didn’t appear to me that any of them 
would have done a thing like that, until I heard you and Maher 
were seen eating together in a restaurant in town yesterday. That 
was the first intimation I had that you two were buddies, so I 
said to myself: ‘Well, birds of a feather flock together,’ and de- 
cided to frisk you and see what luck I’d have. I figured if you 
had anything it would be in your blouse pocket, so I kidded you 
into thinking you were due for a guard. You don’t have to go on 
guard. I just wanted an easy look at your blouse pocket—in your 
presence.” 

The face of The Mongoose was terrible to behold, but after 
his first accusation of Nosey O’Kane he reverted to type. He 
would not snitch; he knew of old that the criminal who talks 


” 
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“You rat!” Nosey O’Kane 
rasped as he turned into 
the tent and came upon 





The Mongoose 


argues himself inte 
trouble—if not with 
the police certainly 
with his associates. 

“Now, let me tell 
you something else,” 
Barney Whipple went 
on, his hand falling 
upon the shoulder of 
The Mongoose pa- 
ternally. “The Army ‘ 
is one place where 
you won’t be framed 
by your superiors. The civil police would do it in a second—any- 
thing to get a conviction and make a name for themselves, but 
in the Army you'll get justice.” 

“My name ain’t on either o’ them pawn-tickets,” The Mon- 
goose protested. 

“How do you know? You claim you never knew you had them 
and I haven’t let you see them, have 1? What are you? A 
clairvoyant or a mind reader?” 
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“I don’t have to see them. I know it ain’t there because I 
never put it there. If it’s there, somebody else wrote it.” 

Whipple examined the pawn-tickets. “By jingo, you’re right.” 

“You bet I’m right.” 

“Well, do you suppose Maher pawned these articles on two 
visits to the same pawnshop the same day, and then, when he 
suspected he might get into trouble if they were found in his 
possession, slipped them into your billfold to throw suspicion 
on you?” 

“I don’t know what he’d do, Sarge. I never met the feller until 
we both got into the recruit camp,” The Mongoose lied glibly. 
__ “Well, we'll have the pawnbroker at your trial and if he cannot 
identify you the case against you will be a failure. I’m sorry, 
Bedlow. You appear to be a decent enough chap and if you’ve 
been framed I’m going to prove it. You sit here and say nothing.” 

The first sergeant closed the orderly tent and. walked down to 
the tent occupied by Nosey O’Kane, alias Joseph P. Maher. 

“Maher,” Whipple ordered, “you run over to the adjutant’s 
office and ask the sergeant-major if he’s finished with my morn- 
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Illustrations by 
Raymond Sisley 


ing report. If he is, bring it back to me.” 

Nosey O’Kane departed on his mission and 
Whipple returned to his orderly tent. The 
Mongoose was still there, white and shaken. 
Whipple gathered up the two hypodermic 
syringes, the bindles of cocaine and the two 
pawn-tickets. “Follow me,” he ordered. 

They proceeded to Nosey O’Kane’s tent. 
Under his mattress Barney Whipple thrust the 
two hypodermic syringes and the cocaine; in 
the inner breast pocket of Nosey’s blouse, 
hanging on a nail in the wooden tent framing 
beside his cot, he inserted both pawn-tickets, 
pinned together. ‘Now, then, Bedlow,” he 
ordered, “you go to that empty tent across 
the street from yours and close the flaps. Keep 
your eye on your tent and see what 
happens. If I see you trying to get 
into his tent before I give you per- 
mission I’ll make a colander of 
you.” 

He returned again to his orderly 
tent at the head of the company 
street. Here to him presently came 
Nosey O’Kane to report that the 
sergeant-major had returned the 
company morning report to the 
company clerk. 

“Thanks,” Barney Whipple mur- 
mured. “Sit down, Maher. I have 
something serious to discuss with 
you. I have a report from the In- 
telligence Office to the effect that 
you are in the Army under a false 
name; that your real name is James 
O’Kane and that you are known to 
the police of New York City as 
Nosey O’Kane; that you were, in 
civil life, a dangerous gangster and that you have a prison record. 
In fact I have that record and your prison photographs. How 
about it?” 

Nosey O’Kane’s composure was a marvelous thing to behold. 
“Yes, that’s true, Sarge,”’ he replied. “I been in trouble, but I 
paid the price an’ the police ain’t got a thing on me now. And my 
real name’s O’Kane. Hell’s fire, Sarge, you don’t suppose I was 
goin’ to keep a name with a prison record on it, do you? I come 
into the Army to behave myself an’ live down my past life. I 
want to be a good soldier if they'll let me. But no! The police’ll 
never let nobody be good, once they’ve hung a bad name on him. 
My God, Sarge, I’m willin’ an’ eager to die for my country be- 
cause maybe that way I can make up for the bad things I’ve 
done.”” And Nosey commenced to sniffle. 

“Don’t cry, son.” Once again the old paternal pat on the 
shoulder. “I know the police haven’t got anything on you, but 
somehow they’ve gotten on to the fact that you're in the service, 
so they notified Intelligence to be on the watch and if we found 
anything missing to give you the once over.” 

Nosey sobbed dolorously. “Buck up, you boob,” Barney urged. 
“The captain hasn’t seen the report from Intelligence yet and 
I’m not going to show it to him, provided you behave yourself. 
Somehow I’ve got a hunch you’ve made up your mind to go 
straight in the Army and I’m going to give you your chance. 
Forget this little interview. So will I. I'll not remember it until 
you make it necessary for me to do so. On your way, son, on 
your way.” 

Nosey O’Kane fled to his tent. He had but one object in life 
now and that was to get rid of the pawn-ticket in his blouse. 
Evidently Barrett had not as yet reported the theft of his ring; 
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probably the fool was under the impression that it had dropped 
off his finger. That top sergeant was a soft-hearted boob, but he 
was hard-boiled just the same, and when the theft should be re- 
ported to him he would be certain to search Nosey’s effects 
immediately. He worked fast so that he would be prepared for 
any inspection that might be made. 

He drew out the pawn-ticket—and found two pawn-tickets— 
pinned together! “Double-crossed!” he gasped, and drew bac’: 
the mattress on his steel cot. Beneath it reposed two hypodermic 





They repaired to the tent of The Mongoose and unearthed the 
plant. But The Mongoose was puzzled. “I don’t get you, Sarge,”’ 
he complained. 

“You're not as smart as you used to be, my boy. Come to my 
orderly tent and we'll talk.” 

Once more in the privacy of his orderly tent Barney Whipple 
reached into his drawer and drew forth a card-index record of the 
life and adventures of The Mongoose, together with his prison 
photograph and a series of his Rogue’s Gallery photographs, his 
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“My God, Sarge!” and Nosey commenced to sniffle, “I’m willin’ an’ eager to 


die for my country to make up for the bad things I’ve done” 


syringes and fwelve bindlesof cocaine. He hadn’t expected that, too. 

“Mongoose! The dirty rat!”’ 

Yes, beyond the peradventure of a doubt his companion in crime 
had tried to double-cross him. It was obvious to Nosey O’Kane 

If the police had reported him to the Army Intelligence Bureau, 
they had, in all probability, reported The Mongoose also. And, 
of course, that boob of a top sergeant had interviewed The Mon 
goose, even as he had interviewed Nosey O’Kane. Why, of course! 
Hadn't he heard the top ordering The Mongoose to report to his 
orderly tent to be inspected before going on guard not fifteen 
minutes ago. The dirty swine! Well, The Mongoose was clever 
He, too, had seen the handwriting on the wall, as it were, and had 
hastened to shift the proof of their joint crimes to his pal. 

“Well, maybe I’m not too late to fix the dirty dawg’s clock,”’ 
Nosey decided, and stepped outside the tent, the evidence in his 
pocket. He thanked his lucky stars it was Sunday with but few 
men remaining in camp and those few not visible. He walked 
rapidly down the company street and slipped into the tent The 
Mongoose occupied. It was the work of a moment to return the 
evidence—all of it. He strolled back to his own tent, satisfied that 
The Mongoose had not seen him, since the latter was not on 
guard 

“Well,” said Barney Whipple as he rejoined Phe Mongoose in 
the tent across the street, “what do you know about that? Let’s 
see what we shall see.” 
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Bertillon measurements and his thumb prints. The first sergeant 
gazed silently at The Mongoose, who evaded his gaze. “‘So much 
for that,”” Barney Whipple observed sagely, and placed before 
The Mongoose the record of Nosey O’Kane, with photographs 
measurements and thumb prints. “The police of New York must 
have a grudge against you and Maher, Private Bedlow,” he went 
on ruminatively. ‘I imagine they’re looking hard for you, be 
cause they’ve sent this sort of bad news to every division in the 
United States Army, both here and in France! (He did not add 
that he had caused it to be sent months before!) I suppose they 
figured you two might have been caught up in the draft. So th: 
Divisional Intelligence Officer has been sending this lay-out 
around to every unit commander in the division with an order 
that we investigate and see if The Mongoose or Nosey O’Kane 
are in khaki. Of course I landed on you and Maher instantly 

Only a fool could be mistaken. So I had a couple of good men from 
Intelligence shadow you and Maher when you went to town 
Saturday afternoon, and it was well I did so, because right after 
you two left camp Henson reported the loss of his watch and 
Barrett the loss of his diamond ring. So I knew one or both of 
you had put over the jobs. Well, I talked with Maher first 

without letting him know I had the goods on you two yeggs. | 
just gave him a hint he was under suspicion and let him go 

Right away he ran to his tent, got his pawn-ticket, his hypo and 
his coke and planted the outfit on you. (Continued on page 48) 
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HOSS SOLDIER 


By The Old Yimer 


AFTER NEARLY FORTY YEARS’ SERVICE, THE SMELL OF A PICKET 
LINE IS AS SWEET AS EVER TO THE GENERAL 


GOOD place to look for Milton J. Foreman of an evening 
is his home on the North Shore, colloquially known as 


who should occupy the captain's saddle. The insurrectos formed 
a rival organization called the Chicago City Troop. “I was in- 


the Gold Coast, of Chicago. General Foreman is a_ vited to join—not enlist, mind you, nothing as vulgar as that: a 


bachelor. For more years than I can recall he has lived 
in the same ageing, spacious and socially correct apartment house. 
After dinner you will find him in his library with coffee and a 


book. A book is not hard to 
locate in this room, there 
being eleven thousand of them 
on the shelves. At midnight, 
when the door has closed on 
the last of the guests who drop 
in without warning to discuss 
art, politics, law, equatorial 
Africa or Artemus Ward, the 
general may retrieve his book, 
or he may prepare his mind 
for repose with a few hands of 
canfield. 

“T am a man of iron will. 
After forty years I can play 
this game without cheating.” 

For thirty of those years 
General Foreman has had to 
bear with the distractions of 
being a notable figure against 
the chromatic background of 
Chicago. His home is a 
reliquary of this attractive 
and varied career. Its walls 
tell the story better than I 
can, but not as well as General 
Foreman if you could induce 
him to oblige, for he is a 
raconteur of the school of 
Mark Twain and Henry Wat- 
terson. 

What he has, and is, he got 
for himself. At twelve he was 
an errand boy for Keith 
Brothers’ wholesale house, at 
eighteen a stockholder and the 
banner salesman of the firm. 
But a thousand hours in day 
coaches and five hundred 
nights in little hotels in the 
Middle West found him con- 
cerned with more than his 
sample cases. Drummer Fore- 
man was studving law en 
route. His hobby was soldier- 
ing. As a major general and 
division commander, retired, 
it is his hobby now. “I was a 


hoss soldier so long that the smell of a picket line is sweeter to 
me than the bouquet of Cashmere.” 

In 1894 the Chicago Hussars, whose uniforms were one of the 
singular sights of the World’s Fair, mutinied over the question of 
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The Paris Caucus dumped into the lap of Colonel 

Milton J. Foreman of the 122d Field Artillery, 

U. S. A., something tentatively called The Amer- 

ican Legion. He didn’t pass the buck, but went 

ahead with the job of getting the organization 
on a firm footing 


friend was empowered to say that I would be put up for member- 
ship, with a fair chance of not being black-balled. I was elected, 
and invited to report to a riding academy for instruction in 


equitation. It then occurred 
to me that I had never been on 
a horse. Well, they hoisted me 
aboard a yellow one. The 
saddle didn’t fit, but after 
certain indignities I was grad- 
uated to the prairies sur- 
rounding Chicago. There the 
troop had what were amiably 
called drills, concluded with 
resuscitating refreshments.” 

Yet the United States was 
prepared in 1898 to take on 
Spain without the collabora- 
tion of the City Troop, until 
Private Foreman, who had 
not forgotten his salesman- 
ship, called on Governor Alt- 
geld. As Troop C, Captain 
Foreman commanding, of the 
First Illinois Volunteer Cav- 
alry it was on its way to the 
fighting when the war dropped 
out from under. Ten years 
later found Foreman head of 
the regiment, which he made 
one of the celebrated National 
Guard units of the Army. He 
was also a distinguished law- 
yer with many other irons in 
the fire. In 1917 the First 
Cavalry became the 122d 
Field Artillery, which Colonel 
Foreman took to and through 
the war. 

At the conclusion of the 
Paris Caucus something ten 
tatively named The American 
Legion was dumped into the 
lap of Milton J. Foreman 
“There I was, the temporary 
head of an interim committee 
of a projected society. Can 
vou think of anything more 
diaphanous than that?” 

From that day to this 
General Foreman has been 
one of the creative factors of 


the Legion. His matured wisdom, acute satire and trenchant wit, 


directed as often against himself as against others, was the solu 


tion of many a prickly problem in the early days. I recall one 
of the pioneer meetings of the National (Continued on page 55) 
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C) SEI and 


By Charles Phelps 


WHAT TO SEE ON THE WAY 
NATIONAL 


OOK ahead a few weeks: 

Labor Day is past—and with it the worst of the hot spells 
Sun-blistered and ivy-poisoned vacationists of the most ob 
noxious type no longer overcrowd the railway coaches, the 

steamships, the passenger airplanes and the motor highways. At 
hotels there’s no longer any risk that snooty room-clerks will billet you 
to the top of a billiard table or a canvas cot in a gangway. Everywhere 
a great sigh of relief is heaved; everywhere tempers are improved and 
old fashioned courtesy is coming back in vogue. That tonic nip in the 
morning air even bears the glad tidings that the hay fever season is 
about over. Now is the time to start on a tour, and get the fullest 
possible enjoyment out of your vacation. 

As an extra inducement to anyone who holds a Legion card, a real 
bargain in travel rates is beckoning. Consider this happy situation 
The Legion’s convention this year is to be held in the Northwest, at 
Portland, Oregon. The date is set for a little earlier than usual, 
September 12-15. 

For one thing, the railroads are cutting the round trip fares to figures 
that may surprise you. Some of you who by choice are bus riders will 
find attractions in that quarter, too. Others will hit the gasoline trail 
in limousines, piloting their own cars or booking transportation with 
someone who seeks company for the jaunt; for these tourists there’s 
the joyous prospect now of not having to battle with road congestion 
along the route. Most of the summer vacation pests will have cleared 
out for home, right after the Labor Day jam closed the season. 

Other modes of travel offer their own tempting attractions. By ship, 
around through the Panama Canal if you can spare the time: you'll 
find the cost low enough. And for those who crave speed and love to 
hit the high places, air travel rates are more reasonable than formerly. 





De Cou, from Galloway 
“The largest and oldest living thing in 
the world” is this. Know its name? 





Nesmith 
Can you identify this mirror-like lake 


2 and tell in what park you'll find it? 


GET IN THE GAME—A GUESSING 
GAME. IT WILL TEST HOW WELL 
YOU KNOW YOUR OWN COUNTRY, 
IN PARTICULAR, HOW WELL YOU © Keystone 
KNOW THE MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC 2 In 1930 these vast New Mexican caverns 
COAST STATES. SEE OPPOSITE PAGE ~ became a National Park. Name, please? 
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BACK 


Cushing 


TO AND FROM THE PORTLAND 
CON VENTION 


But whatever way you choose to go, here’s a suggestion—make a 
circular tour of it, out by one route, back by another. Why not see 
America first, and after enjoying the convention, see quite another 
section of it on the return trip? Speak up when you’re buying your 
ticket and arrange for liberal stopovers. This is a country worth 
knowing; and here’s one of the biggest opportunities ever offered to get 
to know it better at a bed-rock cost. 

The curious, the wonderful, the amazingly beautiful spots you may 
see by the way are worth a little study and planning. Why not arrange 
for a few pauses and detours to take in this greatest show on earth? 
That is the way nearly all Europeans travel, both for greater comfort 
and to insure that they get their money’s worth. “Breaking the 
journey,” as the British describe this system, is a habit we are learning 
to acquire. Motor touring has taught it to a lot of us. But there are 
yet thousands of us who get aboard a transcontinental train and never 
come up for air until we reach the smoky train sheds at the far end of an In National Park adjoining — a. re 
exhausting 3,000 mile ride. 5 

Even if your time is limited, there’s no reason why you can’t hop dian border is this scene. What park? 
off here and there along the line to see a few wonders and get the kinks 
out of your travel-cramped legs. Suppose your gateway to the North- 
west is Chicago or the Twin Cities. Make it a point to have a look at 
that Land of Oz, weirdly beautiful, the Black Hills. You'll find sights 
there that you'll gratefully remember all the rest of your days. A little 
farther along the trail, in Wyoming, there’s a wonder of which you 
may never have heard—but of which you’d have heard plenty if it 
were in New England or New York or a possession of such tourist-wise 
lands as France or Italy. It’s called “‘Devil’s Tower.” Its base, a 
mound of limestone, lifts more than 600 feet above the level of an ad- 
joining river; through that foundation thrusts a great pillar of lava 








Publishers . Photo 
Can you name and locate this wonder- 
ful tower—a pillar of solidified lava? 


6 


THE PICTURES HEREWITH AND ON 
THE TWO PAGES FOLLOWING ARE 
s OF PLACES TO VISIT EN ROUTE TO 
De Cou, from Galloway THE PORTLAND CONVENTION. FOR 
4 You’ve sung of “templed hills.” But do ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS UNDER- 

you know this temple and where it is? NEATH PICTURES TURN TO PAGE 63 
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Cushing 


Since 1786 the altar light of this mis- 
sion never has been dimmed. What town? 





Kerst, from Nesmith 
This probably is the world’s most fam- 
: ous geyser. Quick, now! What and where? 


Bogart, from Nesmith 
From the State where the census count- 
ed the fewest noses. What State is it? 
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rock, in vertical columns, to a height of another 600 feet 
As tall as the world’s highest skyscraper, this tower, and a 
third of a mile across at the base! The spindling towers of 
Paris and New York can only hold a candle to it. 

Due west across the width of Wyoming lies that vast 
wonderland, Yellowstone National Park. No other playland 
compares with it in size—3,348 square miles. It is a place oi 
bewilderment, tumult. You could spend weeks in it and not 
see all there is worth seeing. But let no one deride you out 
of visiting it briefly, if a short time is all that you have to 
spare. 

Ride through it and come away with dizzy impressions of 
spouting geysers, tumbling cataracts, hot springs and mud 
volcanoes, wild animals roaming at large, canyons painted 
in the rainbow’s brightest hues. If you like the sample 
another wilderness natural park, just added to the National 
Parks family, invites you next door—the Grand Teton. 

If weather conditions permit, the road to follow out of the 
Yellowstone is the National Park-to-Park Highway, leading 
northward to another great National Park, Glacier. This 
tract, in northwestern Montana, adjoins the Canadian bor 
der. (And over the line gives access to Canada’s famous 
resorts at Banff and Lake Louise.) Drive on from the rail 
way back into the heart of Glacier Park. You'll behold a 


mountain paradise which Switzerland would capitalize into 
a revenue-producer more important than any she now has. 
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The highest peak between the Rockies 
and the Appalachians is this. 


Where? 


Asabel Curtis 
Once this was a Niagara, but today it’s 
gone dry. Now can you guess its name? 
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Westward bound now, our On-to-Oregon caravans may 
continue to follow the circular trail marked out on the 
National Park-to-Park Highway map. This route leads 
through Spokane and Seattle; into Tacoma next, and from 
there a detour to reach Mount Rainier National Park. 
After that, on to Portland and the convention. . . . 
Business of tooting the referee’s whistle here. Time out! 
In the course of that interval, may your announcer broad- 
cast a bit of good advice? Write to the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 
for a copy (free) of that Map of the National Park-to-Park 
Highway. It’s one of the best maps ever printed; something 
which will save you a lot of time when you’re planning your 
tour and be your guide to reach hundreds of points of inter- 
est along any route you choose. 
Of the attractions of Portland and excursions in its neigh- 
borhood, there will be more in a later issue of this maga- 
zine. From Portland’s hilltops Mount Rainier sometimes ‘ 
is visible as a distant shape upon the horizon; so to say any- —_— U. and U. 
thing about it here may be to risk giving it double mention. This mountain, once capped with a cone, 
But chance it we must. We covet that strange mountain to 14 blew its own head off. What’s the name? 
add to a collection of Far Western Believe It or Nots. 
Devil’s Tower made a good starter for that collection. 
Now the collecting is going to proceed at a livelier rate 
than ever, as we go about making the acquaintance of the 
“fire mountains that once, like (Continued on page 62) 


U. S$. Army Air Corps Cushing 


This aerial snapshot reveals a lake in a If you’ve traveled in Canada, can you 
mountain top. What’s the lake called? name this “gate,” once a natural dam? 


U.S. Army Air Corps De Cou, from Galloway 


13 Stupendous is this chasm, twelve miles In a National Park are these, our best 
wide, a mile in depth! What and where? preserved cliff dwellings. Know where? 
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IT IS SNOWING UP NEW ENGLAND WAY, BUT THE 
MOCKING BIRDS ARE SINGING ON BISCAYNE BAY WHEN 


FLORIDA 
Leads Off 


HE crowd wasn’t quite as big as usual when Department 

Commander Emmet Safay on the stage of the audito- 

rium of Ida M. Fisher Memorial High School at Miami 

Beach brought down his gavel and declared the four- 
teenth annual convention of the Florida Department officially 
opened. It was the morning of April seventh. There was a de- 
pression on, and Department Adjutant Howard Rowton, on the 
stage near Commander Safay, said he thought gasoline money 
and carfare and the cost of rations'and quarters had kept some 
of the regular conventionnaires at home. Just remember that 
Miami, far south on Florida’s east coast, is eight hours by fast 
train from Jacksonville, up near the Georgia line. 

But if any of Florida’s 105 posts weren’t represented at 
Miami Beach to help maintain the tradition of the Florida De- 
partment’s annual convention, they weren’t missed in the 
crowd that for three days filled the school auditorium and the 
lobby of the Blackstone, the headquarters hotel. The Florida 
Department, in customary style, opened The American Legion’s 
department convention season, getting the jump on the other 
forty-seven States by more than two months. 

There is a Florida Department convention tradition. Florida 
comes first! When the posts in Georgia, Louisiana and Nevada— 
June convention States—are just beginning to think about 
delegates and issues, Florida each year in April plays the opening 
game and usually supplies a keynote or two for the rest of the 
country. Traditionally, the National Commander attends, 
with the National President of the Auxiliary, and more often 
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than not the National Adjutant, the chairmen of the national 
legislative and rehabilitation committees and the heads of the 
Forty and Eight. This year, National Commander Stevens 
hastened down from Washington and hastened back, but John 
Thomas Taylor and Watson B. Miller, the chairmen of the 
legislative and rehabilitation committees, were camping before 
Congress and couldn’t get away. Mrs. Louise W. Williams, the 
Auxiliary’s National President, attended, on the tour that dur- 
ing each year carries the National President to each State. And 
William D. Lyons, Chef de Chemin de Fer of the Forty and 
Eight, was there with Charles W. Ardery, Correspondant 
National, to help put through a big class of new Forty and 
Eighters. 

The Florida Department convention, ranking as a national 
Legion institution, was true to form this year. Up in Ohio and 
New York snowstorms were making newspaper headlines, and 
the Floridians, who take their weather largely as a matter 
of course, found the hot sun and clear sky of Miami Beach cause 
for beatitudes. Even to natives of a tropical State, Miami 
Beach offered in early April climate and stage settings worth 
writing home about. The green waters of the Atlantic rolled 
lazily upon the white sands of a beach on one side of the con- 
vention city, while on the other lay Biscayne Bay, with the 
skyline of Miami on its farthest shore. White yachts rode at 
anchor in the harbor. Palm trees rustled in a cool breeze. The 
hibiscus, a gorgeous purple flower, nodded from a thousand 
walls and lawns. Big hotels and houses in the Spanish Mission 
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style were dazzling in the April 
sunshine. 

As committee chairmen read 
their reports and the department 
officialsand guestsspoke, mocking 
birds warbled accompaniments. 
Their songs came through the 
wide-open windows, filling the au- 
ditorium. It could happen only in 
Florida—perhaps only in Miami 
Beach! And only in Florida 
would town names beso musical to 
the imagination. On the banners 
above the delegates heads: Belle Glade, Crystal River, Frost- 
proof, Wildwood, Winter Garden and Punta Gorda. There too: 
Coral Gables, Cocoa, Hialeah, Live Oak, Coconut Grove and 
Wauchula. The bigger places too: Tampa, St. Petersburg, Fort 
Lauderdale, St. Augustine, Tallahassee, Pensacola. 

Each new year, the Floridians hold their convention in one of 
the State’s playspots, and the competition in hospitality has 
risen to heights indeed. Miami Beach Post was out to show its 
brethren that its Legion spirit matches the pioneer spirit which 
in a few years has transformed a waste of sand and swamp into 
one of America’s show cities. They billeted their visitors in the 
hotels which during the winter season are filled with guests from 
the world over. They were hosts at dances and dinners. They 
opened beaches and golf courses to them and gave them sight- 
seeing tours. And Dr. Munro J. Horre, their publicity officer, 
saw to it that every visitor carried away in his mind the story of 
the marvelous birth and growth of Miami Beach. 

The visitors learned the town has more than nine miles of 
ocean frontage and twenty-six miles of Biscayne Bay shoreline. 
It is a separate municipality, with Miami, its big brother across 
the bay, bound to it by splendid causeways. Two-thirds of the 
peninsula was formed by a gigantic dredging and pumping pro- 
ject which filled in bay bottom and mangrove swamps with 
sand. In 1920 it had 650 persons, and its permanent population 
is now 10,000. Its winter population is 40,000. It has seventy- 
five hotels and 270 apartment buildings which provide living 
quarters for 25,000. Its 1206 private residences include winter 


GUITARS AND 
MANDOLINS 


Legionnaires dancing in 
the streets of Miami 
Beach’s Spanish Village 
during one of the warm 
spring nights of the 
Florida Department’s 
annual convention 
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homes of national celebrities. Summer nights are comfortable 

Dr. Horre, it happens, has a free and easy way of telling 
about these things. As a postscript to the convention program’s 
description of charms, he added: “Therefore, brothers and 
sisters, while you are here, use the self-same ocean, sky and land 
that the fellow who has acquired millions paid for the privilege 
of using. All this we are giving to you because you came down 
here and visited with us. This doesn’t sound as if there is a 
depression. If you think there is, just look around and forget it. 
Do you remember the song, ‘I Dreamt That I Dwelt In Marble 
Halls’? Well, you are, and it is costing you but a couple of 
bucks a night. 

“After reading the above article, I think I’ll take it over to 
the Chamber of Commerce for the price of a haircut. Yours till 
the House of David hooks up with the Smith Brothers.” 

Elsewhere Dr. Horre urged the army of occupation to “raise 
all the hell that you want to, but don’t pull up any palm trees 
and don’t tear down the city hall as we need it to put in a new 
bunch of fellows next December.” 

Well, it was a great convention. Everybody liked it. They 
voted to hold next year’s Florida Department convention even 
farther south. Next year everybody will go to Havana, Cuba, 
another tropical paradise. They have been promised very low 
round-trip transportation by boat and plane. And some time 
they are all going back to Miami Beach, perhaps in a few years 
when Miami pulls down a national convention. That’s in the 
offing—to come after the outfit has been to Portland next 
September and Chicago in 1933, and perhaps to a few other 
places. 


More About Portland 


ERE is some late news from Ben F. Dorris, executive vice 
president of the Portland Convention Commission, to 
supplement Charles Phelps 
Cushing’s article, “Out and 
Back,” in this issue. 

‘*The railroads have 
granted one-way fare for 
the round trip, and they’ve 
made a notable additional 
concession. In other years, 
an extra charge over the one-way fare has been made to those 
going to a convention city by one route and returning by another. 
This year Western roads agree to give this privilege at the same 
rate as if one route were used going and coming. 

“Pendleton, Oregon, has set the dates of its famous Round- 
Up as September 8, 9 and 10, so that Legionnaires may see its 
big show on the way to Portland. The convention opens on 
September 12th, and Portland is a night’s ride from Pendleton. 

“The Navy’s veterans will have a good chance to walk a few 
decks while in Portland. The light cruisers Concord and Omaha 
have already been assigned to our city for the convention period, 
and we expect other ships from the Pacific fleet. They will be 
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Sun baths on the roof by 
day, merrymaking by night 
—the Blackstone, the 
Florida Department Head- 
quarters hotel 
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The American Legion Junior Rifle Club of St. Petersburg, Florida, learns that 


pulling the trigger is perhaps the simplest factor in making a bull’s-eye. Here’s 
a youngster finding out about sights and so on 


tied up to the sea walls on both sides of the river in the heart of 
town. We have a real harbor, deep enough for battleships. It 
will be a novelty to step from the street to gangplank. The 
ships will be parked just like automobiles along a curbing. We 
are looking for quite a few delegations to come by boat. Jim 
Fisk, Adjutant of the California Department, says many men of 
his outfit will live on their transport while she’s tied up in Port- 
land. It is a good idea and others will be sure to follow it.” 


French Veterans C oming 


IVE hundred French veterans of the World War will be 

guests of The American Legion and the American people in 
Washington, D. C., this autumn when they will make a pilgrim- 
age which will be a counterpart of The American Legion’s pil- 
grimage to France in 1927. As this is written, the time of the 
French veterans’ convention in Washington has not yet been 
definitely determined, but it is expected to be held after the 
Legion national convention in Portland, Oregon, September 12th 
to 15th. An advance delegation of the French veterans will 
probably attend the Portland convention. 

Edward E. Spafford of New York, Past National Commander, 
is chairman of the Legion’s committee which is making arrange- 
ments for the pilgrimage. A formal invitation to the French 
veterans’ societies was extended by the Detroit national con- 
vention. Congress has provided funds for carrying out the 
arrangements. The pilgrimage will have unusual public interest 
because of its relation to the observance of the 200th anniver- 
sary of Washington’s birth centering in the national capital. 


The King’s Cup 


ISPLAYED at National 

Headquarters is a massive, 
sterling silver bowl, bearing an 
inscription which proclaims that 
it was first presented by the 
King of Rumania in 1919 as the 
prize in the rifle competition at 
Le Mans in which teams of all 
the Allies took part. The 
United States Army team won 
that trophy in 1919, and in every 
year between 1919 and 1931 the 
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trophy was won by one of the teams representing the United 
States Army, shooting in the Rumanian Cup Match at the Na- 
tional Rifle Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio. Last September 
when The American Legion team won the Rumanian match in 
competition with one hundred teams at Camp Perry, it shat- 
tered an Army tradition. Winning the King of Rumania’s cup 
wasn’t simply an incident in the many weeks of shooting at Camp 
Perry; it was real drama, according to Frank J. Schneller, the 
Legion’s National Director of Marksmanship. 

In the preliminary match for the Rumanian cup, Mr. Schneller 
relates, the Legion team, much to the surprise of its coaches, 
finished with a score of 276, only twenty-four down of a 300 
possible. This was high score, but the District of Columbia 
National Guard had 275; the Navy, the Marines and Washing- 
ton National Guard each had 274; the Cavalry had 273, and the 
Infantry 272. 

“The margin of lead was too small,” Mr. Schneller writes. 
“To let the men of the Legion team know they were ahead, with 
the other teams pressing closely would have bred a dozen differ- 
ent kinds of buck fever. So we tried to be nonchalant and passed 
out word that the Legion had five points to make up. 

“We went back to the ranges for the finals, the 600-yard stage. 
The first Legionnaires shot 96 out of 100 possible. The next pair 
95. Thenao4. A total of 285, only fifteen down from possible 
300, making our total score 561. No other team passed us.” 


Mighty Horn 


= CCORDING to the special 
correspondent Joshua, the Is- 
raelite Bugle Corps set a world’s 
record for all time at Jericho. Be- 
lieve it or not, the walls of that old 
city fell before the blast of the 
trumpets “as the people shouted 
with a greatshout.” Until the Angel 
Gabriel shall sound his horn, that 
blast at Jericho shall inspire mortal 
buglers. But meanwhile, there is a 
Legion bugler in a Philadelphia 
suburb who has a claim to glory. 
H. L. Reese broadcasts this on be- 
half of his outfit, Bullock-Sanderson 
Post of Ardmore, Pennsylvania: 
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“A large megaphone—seven feet high and similar to 
those used at army camps—is set up in front of our post 
headquarters on meeting nights. At 7:50 a bugler blows 
‘call to quarters’ to each of the four points of the compass. 
At 8 p. m. he blows ‘assembly’ in the same manner. It is 
my thought this might be made a custom of the Legion 
throughout the country.” 


Paris to Fort Dodge 


ONSIEUR JULES BOHY was adopted by the State 

of Iowa and the city of Fort Dodge in 1927 during 
the Paris national convention of The American Legion. It 
was not until a few months ago, however, that Monsieur 
Bohy arrived in Fort Dodge on his first visit to America 
and was unoificially naturalized with ceremonies whose 
warmth has never been exceeded in Iowa. 

Host to the seventy-seven members of the Fort Dodge 
Drum Corps was Monsieur Bohy during the visit of the 
Second A. E. F. Never a more popular boniface! Never 
more appreciative guests! Mutual cordiality and good 
feeling rose day by day during the convention, and when 
the day appointed for the Fort Dodge Corps’ departure 
came, Landlord Bohy would not say good-bye. They must, he 
insisted, stay another whole week. They must be his personal 
guests for that extra week. There would be no bills. And stay 
they did. When they did sail, it was with the promise of 
Monsieur Bohy—Jack Bohy by this time—that some day he 
would return their visit. 

Was Fort Dodge glad to see Monsieur Bohy? Well, 
several acres of type in the Fort Dodge Messenger and 
Chronicle and a lot of photographs testify that it was. Not only 
Jack Bohy’s quondam guests, but the whole city turned out to 
do him honor. An airplane ornamented with the tri-color of 
France dipped low to greet him on his train twenty-five miles out. 
There was a parade from the station to a hotel, the first of many 
parades, dinners and ceremonies of many sorts. The big cere- 
mony came when Monsieur Bohy formally presented to Fort 
Dodge the flag of the French Croix de Guerre Association and 
received, to carry back to France, the flag of the city of Fort 


Legion posts were first to rally for relief 
when tornadoes killed 250 in five States in 
March. First to carry food into the stricken 
district near Tuscaloosa, Alabama, was this 
Forty and Eight locomotive 








Dodge. But better than all the formal events were the informal 
get-togethers in which Monsieur Bohy and the Fort Dodgers 
fought over again the battles of the Second A. E. F. 

Paris had not forgotten the Fort Dodge Drum Corps, Monsieur 
Bohy assured his friends. Still remembered is the day when 
the corps, national champion Legion drum corps in 1926, passed 
in review before President Doumergue at the Elysées Palace. 


William F. Deegan Dies 


ILLIAM F. DEEGAN, Commander of the New York 

Department in 1921 and a candidate for National Com- 
mander in 1922, died in New York City in April after an oper 
ation for appendicitis. He was forty-nine years old. At the time 
of his death he was Tenement House Commissioner and chairman 
of the Mayor’s Committee on Receptions to Distinguished 
Guests. Continuously he had rendered notable service to the 
Legion as a member of committees dealing with hospitalization 
and other interests. Before assuming his city post, he had been 
associated with prominent architectural firms. He won high 
praise by his official handling of the involved technical problems 
relating to housing in the biggest city in the nation. During 
the war, Mr. Deegan was a staff (Continued on page 64) 
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WITH GALES BLOWING, BRIDGES BATTERED, HAMPERS TORN AWAY, INNER 
DECKS FLOODED, THE CREWS OF SUBMARINE CHASERS CARRIED ON, BECAUSE 


IT NEVER GOT 
too ROUGH 


HOEVER got the notion that World War veterans 

of the Navy are shrinking violets certainly has 

had his mind disabused of that idea during the 

past year. We'll admit it took a bit of coaxing to 

get the ex-gobs to do their stuff in these columns—but once they 

got under way, special effort has been made to make up for time 

lost. Corfu, which harbored Naval Base No. 6 down in the Adri- 

atic, has made its bow, and now we hear from ex-Chief Machin- 

ist’s Mate K. F. Mocek, 717 Detroit Avenue, Toledo, Ohio, late 

of U.S. S. C. No. 257, on behalf of Base No. 27. We want to 

thank Mocek, too, for the unusual snapshot which is displayed 
on this page. Spin your yarn, sailor!— 

“Now that we have heard from the Corfu gang, I think it time 

that the Plymouth (England) gang—otherwise U. S. Naval Base 

No. 27—put in its oar. While on my ship there were better 





duty in the English Channel and Bay of Biscay, and when it 
came back to God’s country. My ship’s name was Dick—and by 
the way that was also our captain’s name—Dick Hall—and a real 
captain he was. 

“Our sub-chasers always traveled in groups of three and our 
group was called Tom, Dick and Harry—those names being used 
for signal purposes. Other groups bore code names such as corn, 
meal and mush; ding, dong and bell; red, white, blue, and so on. 
Signaled messages usually ended with a ‘quack, quack,’ which 
signified ‘aye, aye, sir.’ 

“Often the question is asked, even by battle wagon sailors, 
as to what we did when it got too rough. It never got that rough! 
We were out many a time on these tiny gray terriers and always 
came through from a trick at sea during which the wind was blow- 
ing a gale, the waters had ceaselessly hurled over the ships, 
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Not an oceanic Old Faithful in action, but the picturesque result obtained when 

a sub-chaser dropped a depth-charge overboard in search of a submarine. The above 

was taken in Bantry Bay, England, from one of the American chasers operating out of 
Naval Base No. 27, Plymouth 


writers than myself, I have waited without luck since the incep- 
tion of this magazine to have them pipe up, so here goes. 

“I want to state that I am a dry-land sailor, as an old salt told 
me one day that I wouldn’t make a patch on a sailor’s pants. In 
spite of that I put in two years aboard the U. S. S. C. 257. I 
saw the keel of this ship laid, then the finished ship, was with it 
when it went across, when it did its share of that miserable patrol 
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tossed them, buried them, rolled them until it looked as if they 
could never stagger back to even keel again. When the storms 
had battered their bridges, torn away their hampers, flooded their 
innermost recesses, forced the crew to live on cold rations because 
the galley range could not be lighted, depriving them even of a 
cup of hot coffee. When sleep had been impossible and walking 
about the ship an enterprise for a Blondin; when a third of the 
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Between sessions of the Peace Conference, President and Mrs. Wilson entertained the 
soldiers of the Presidential Honor Guard at tea in the Palais Murat in Paris in 


January, 1919. 


Evidently a few gobs, women workers and French and other Allied 


officers joined the doughboy guests 


crew suffered intense sea-sickness (and, oh, how sea-sick I did 
get), when every man was dead for sleep, worn with watching, 
with every muscle aching from the labor and the bruises of the 
tossing. It hadn’t been too rough for them. It couldn’t be. 
They stayed out and finished their jobs. Too rough? Not for 
those submarine chaser gobs. That’s the way it was done. 

“The picture I enclose was taken in 
Bantry Bay, England, during September, 
1918, during an attack on a reported sub- 
marine. The fountain of water off the stern 
of a chaser is the result of one of the many 
depth charges which were dropped. The 
attack, I learned later, proved fruitless. 

“Who said the Navy is asleep. Wake 
up, you fellows of the suicide fleet, as there 
are plenty more tales of unusual activities 
of our gang. I want some news of other 
veterans of the crew of the U. S. S. C. 257.” 





- HY I have de- 
layed so long in 

making this inquiry, I 
cannot say,” writes Le- 
gionnaire W. T. Music 
of Dublin, Texas, “but 
I am thinking tonight 
of September 12, 1918, 
on the St. Mihiel front. 
“I would like to hear 
from a buddy who was 
with me on that morn- 
ing when we were both 
wounded by the same 
shell. I believe that 
this soldier was 
wounded in the leg— 
probably a fracture. 
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My face was badly mangled and my chances for recovery looked 
slim, but owing to this other soldier refusing to be picked up by 
the litter-bearers until they took me, I was carried to the first- 
aid station even though I looked like a dead man. 

“T am happy to state that my condition was not as serious as it 
looked, even though had I been left on the ground I would have 
died as I had a severed artery in my left hand. I know that if this 
man is alive, he will remember the incident.” 


MONG the two million men in the A. E. F. there were a 
comparative few who, while not necessarily recipients of 
medals or citations, gained a distinction far above that of the 
common or garden variety of doughboy. We refer to those men 
who for greater or lesser periods of time became a part of the 
selected battalions that appeared on special occasions as repre- 
sentatives of the entire A. E. F. 

Some organizations en route to the A. E. F. via England were 
paraded in London before the King, others participated in the 
Fourth of July parade in Paris in 1917, in the Bastile Day cele- 
bration in Chaumont, France, in 1918, and on other gala occa- 
sions. Probably the elite of all the special details, however, were 
the officers and men who comprised the Presidential honor guard, 
organized when President Wilson went to France after the Armis- 
tice. From one of this last group, ex-Private Samuel C. Ellison 
of 55 Hastings Street, Baldwin, Long Island, New York, we learn 
this: 

“While a member of the 308th Machine Gun Company, 77th 
Division, I was wounded on August 14, 1918. When the Arm- 
istice was signed I was a patient in Base Hospital No. 7 at Tours 
and after discharge was sent to the Classification Camp at Le 
Mans, arriving at the latter place on December roth. 

“T had been there about a week when a call came for a volun- 
teer company to go to Paris to attend President Wilson upon his 
first trip to France. Out of a total of 22,000 men, 250 were se- 
lected, together with five commissioned officers. All of the men 
chosen were of a uniform size and all had been wounded in action. 
It took five days to select them. Our officers were the pick of the 
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crop, so to speak—the captain, who stood six feet, two inches, and 
purported one of the snappiest in the A. E. F., especially. 

“We left Le Mans on December 24, 1918, arriving in Paris on 
Christmas Day. It was a day I will never forget, as I had been 
looking forward to a visit there. We were billeted in the Palais 
Murat, which was used as a residence by the President. Our 
duties consisted of guarding posts around the palace and of 
accompanying the President to Versailles, where the peace con- 
ference was held. 

“On January 24, 
1910, the President and 
Mrs. Wilson gave a 
tea in honor of our 
guard, which was quite 
a thrill. The President 
was a most genial 
host and told us many 
amusing anecdotes. I 
am enclosing a picture 
taken during the tea.” 


ONTRARY to 

general opinion, 
not all of the spare 
time of doughboys and 
gobs was devoted to 
seances with the gal- 
loping dominoes or to 
wooing Lady Luck with 
the pasteboards. It 
will have to be admit- 
ted, however, if our 
memory is correct, that 
any physical sports in- 
dulged in were part of 
the curriculum—super- 
vised boxing, wrestling, 
baseball and football. 

We learn from V. B. 
Henson of Manning, 
Iowa, thatat least some 
of the men in training, 
not content with regular 
drills, hikes and other muscle-tiring endeavors, adopted a rather 
strenuous idea of entertainment. It took the form of equitation 
of an unusual nature, as witness the snapshot posted in this 
bulletin board and the story from Henson which follows: 

“T think the enclosed picture showing one of our pastimes while 
in training might interest the Gang. My outfit was Company B, 
1o9th Engineers of the 34th, or Sandstorm Division. The snap- 
shot was taken about twelve miles from Camp Cody, New Mex- 
ico, where we had hiked to learn trench work. 

“On Sundays, when we had no work to do, time passed slowly, 
so we caught some of the burros which were roaming around the 
desert. These animals had been used by prospectors as pack- 
animals for taking their equipment to the hills where they pro- 
spected for silver, and were later turned loose. 

“The only bridles we had were some heavy cord which we put 
into their mouths and over their heads. It was great sport riding 
them but the after-affects were not so good, as we had no saddles. 

“We were short of meat out there and I remember one of the 
boys shot a cow or heifer that was running on the range, but it 
proved to be too tough to eat. I wonder if Uncle Sam had to 
pay for it. 

“Charley Smith and I are the men on the burros in the snap- 
shot. Wonder how many of the boys remember those rides and 
our camp out at the trenches?” 


OURTEEN yearsago—during the summer of 1918—one of the 
issues of Trench and Camp carried a news story under a 
Camp Dix, New Jersey, date line, telling of a $12,000 fund raised 
by men of the 34th Division for Jean and Marie Jegou of France. 
The story, reprinted in these columns upon request of Lester 
Kelly of Clarence, Iowa, went on to tell how these French 
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orphans’ father, Lieutenant Jegou, lost his life while assigned 
as an instructor with the Sandstorm Division at Camp Cody, 
New Mexico, when a motor car in which he was riding was 
swallowed by quicksand during an attempted fording of a stream. 
Kelly was interested in learning what became of the fund. 

That request for information brought prompt response from 
Legionnaire E. E. Sterricker, of Omaha, Nebraska, former 
colonel in command of the 134th Infantry, 34th Division. While, 
evidently, the reporter for Trench and Camp did 
not obtain the correct names of the two children 
adopted by the Sandstormers, here is a late 
report of them as given by Colonel Sterricker: 

“In the February Monthly I noticed an in- 
quiry as to what became of the $12,000 fund 
raised for Lieutenant Jegou’s children, Helen 
and Susanne. I happen to know them and their 
mother very well, as Lieutenant Jegou was my 
assistant instructor in the Browning School at 
Camp Cody. 

“T left for France in. August, 1918, and on 
my way to Chaumont I stopped in Paris for a 
day and found Madame Jegou working at the 
Bon Marche store, where I visited with her and 
explained the events leading to her husband’s 
death and the raising of the fund. The fund 
was placed in trust and the interest used to 
educate the little tots. She could not under- 
stand the great kindness of the 34th Division 
to her and her children, and she asked me if 
I ever saw any of the good men of the division 
again to thank them personally for her. 

“I hear from her regularly every four or five 
months. The children also write to me every 
Christmas. They are with their grandparents, 


Ride ’em cowboy! Barebacking on 
wild desert burros was spare-time 
fun for men of the 109th Engineers 
in trench training near Camp Cody, 
New Mexico 


the mother’s parents, and they have been going to school in Paris. 

“Sometime in 1924 Madame May Jegou came to the United 
States and worked for Coty’s in New York City. I saw her for 
a few moments several years ago while passing through New 
York and she told me then what fine girls Helen and Susanne 
were and how nicely they were doing in school. I just heard 
from her the other day. She is now back in Paris at 13 Rue du 
Rhin with her children and would be glad, I am sure, to hear 
from any of the old gang of the 34th Division who were so gen- 
erous in their gifts to her. 

“As far as I know the fund is still in trust for the children 
and they are receiving the interest.”’ 


ROM an unexpected source and as the result of coincidence, 
came additional interesting information regarding the death 
of Lieutenant Jegou. Commander 
Ben Levy of Art Taylor Post in 
Ajo, Arizona, tells this story: 
“Ever since the death of General 
John C. Greenway on January 10, 
1926, Art Taylor Post has honored 
his memory each succeeding year 
by sponsoring a brief memorial 
service at his grave, located here 
in Ajo on a hilltop near his family’s 
residence. The entire com- 
munity joins in paying homage. 
General Greenway is one of this 
State’s two representatives in the 
Hall of Fame in the Capitol at 
Washington. (Continued on page 57) 
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SUNNY FRANCE 


An A. E. F. Flashback 
By Wallgren 








C'were, you! where in heck did 
you ever learn to salute like 
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What. They Know About You 


(Continued from page 13) 


when a man has more college education 
than is represented by an ordinary bachelor 
of arts degree, then his education may 
become a liability, because he is a scholar. 
A scholar can hardly stoop to the routine 
work often necessary in salesmanship. 

Another objection an employer might 
have to hiring a man with too much educa- 
tion is that since education broadens one’s 
horizon and opens such a wide range of 
fields for activity, 
a highly educated 
man may wish to 
try various kinds 
of work before he 
hits one that suits 
him. This may be 
all right for him, 
but it is not always 
so good for the em- 
ployer, who loses 
him just when he is 
becoming useful. 

Actual figures 
indicate that a man 
of foreign birth is 
likely to be more 
successful than one 
of native birth— 
and an American 
born of foreign par- 
entage is more suc- 
cessful than an 
American born of 
native parentage. 
The reason is prob- 
ably that foreign 
families have come 
to America seeking 
opportunities and 
are aggressively 
trying to get ahead. They are willing to 
work intensively and for as long hours as 
may be necessary. Unlike many American 
born, they have not become softened by an 
easy mode of life. 

Debt is often a spur to incentive, ac- 
cording to the insurance company’s studies. 
A man heavily in debt may be a good em- 
ployment risk, when one with a trifling 
debt is a poor risk. The more a man is in 
debt, the harder he should work to get him- 
self out of debt; moreover, the very fact 
that he has been able to contract a sub- 
stantial debt suggests that he has a kind of 
selling ability; he had to use salesmanship 
to induce somebody to lend him money, or 
trust him for money, in the first place. But 
a small debt might indicate only financial 
carelessness. 

An independent income is usually a 
deterrent to a salesman’s success; but if a 
man does have an unearned income, a large 
one is often less harmful than a small one. 
The man with the larger independent in- 
come has opportunities to mingle with peo- 
ple who have both money and vision, and 
he may wish to be successful in his work as 
a means of satisfying his conscience, as well 


— 
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When Wally entered the talkies. 


as to convince the neighbors that he is en- 
titled to have so much unearned money. In 
other words, he is anxious to be somebody. 
But the man with just enough money to 
keep him out of want if he loses his job, but 
not enough to place him in contact with 
people of affairs, is in danger of falling into 
lazy habits and of being a nuisance in his 
neighborhood. It is often men with inde- 
pendent incomes of $2,000 or less who join 





uplift movements of one kind or another. 

The life insurance company’s studies 
showed that men who had previously sold 
life insurance did not make as good records 
as those who had been barbers or truck 
drivers. This does not mean, however, that 
a barber or truck driver is naturally a better 
salesman than one of previous experience. 
The explanation is simply that a man who 
has been a barber would not ordinarily be 
hired to sell life insurance; if in spite of the 
prejudice against him, he is clever enough 
to obtain the job, then the chances are he 
has characteristics which will carry him 
through to success. On the other hand, the 
man with previous experience in selling life 
insurance might get the job too easily and 
it might not be evident until after he has 
had a trial that he is not so clever as he ap- 
peared to be. 

According to actual figures, a man who 
resigns one job to take another may be ex- 
pected to be more successful than if he 
were unemployed and compelled to seek 
work. If a man has been unemployed for 
less than a month, this fact is not much of 
an argument against him; but if he has 
been unemployed for two or three months, 





The Monthly’s cartoonist, Abian 

A. Wallgren, exchanging wise cracks with Arthur (Bugs) Baer 

(left) as he sketches some of his favorite characters for a topical 
review film to be shown in movie theaters everywhere 


experience indicates that he is considerably 
less desirable. If unemployed for more 
than six months, he becomes a decidedly 
poor risk. Unless in ill health, he will hard- 
ly permit himself to be voluntarily idle for 
so long. 

Records of several thousand men show 
that one who starts in at a low salary, con- 
siderably lower than he might get else- 
where, is likely to be successful and to 
stay on a job a long 
time. Such men 
are probably look- 
ing ahead and be- 
lieve a sacrifice at 
first will in the long 
run be to their ad- 
vantage. 

While previous 
selling experience is 
in the applicant’s 
favor, yet investi- 
gation showed that 
men who have been 
selling for more 
than five years are 
hardly so promis- 
ing as those whose 
experience has been 
more brief. Prob- 
ably the explana- 
tion is that if a man 
has had five years’ 
selling experience 
and is successful, he 
will hardly be seek- 
ing another job. 

Where a firm ad- 
vertises for a sales- 
man and talks the 
applicant into tak- 
ing a job, his chances for success—based on 
batting averages—are less than if he had to 
talk himself into the job. I used to know a 
salesmanager for an industrial concern who 
made it a regular practice, when employ- 
ing new men, to tell them every possible 
objection and difficulty about the job they 
were seeking. He also made them come 
back at least once or twice more after his 
first interview. By such means, he hired 
only those who had enough perseverance 
and enthusiasm to override difficulties. 

These investigations indicate that a 
man’s previous salary is probably a fair 
estimate of his ability. Few men ever 
voluntarily work long for less than they are 
worth for the purpose of bettering them- 
selves later on. A man’s present salary 
may not be always what he is worth, but 
it is probably at least all he knows how to 
get. If he has been drawing the same salary 
for several years, the chances are he has 
exhausted his ingenuity to better himself. 


This is the second of a series of articles 
by Mr. Kelly on the predictability of human 
behavior. The articles will appear from time 
to time in the Monthly. 
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THE BLADE 


FOR MEN THAT ARE MEN 
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® Attention — you regular men 
with “untamable” beards. Probak 
is the blade for you. Here’s a 
sturdy, smooth-shaving blade 
that’s especially made to shave 
tough bristles without pull or 
irritation. Its shaving edges are 
exceptionally keen — honed and 
stropped for swift, easy strokes 
on grizzled stubble. Try Probak 
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on our guarantee and make 
peace with your beard. Know 
the comfort of shaving with a 
blade that’s really designed for 
you. Buy a package of Probaks 


THE BLADE FOR 


PROBAK BLADES 








today. Use a blade or two at our 
risk. 
satisfied return the package with 
the unused blades and your dealer 


If you aren't thoroughly 


will refund the purchase price. 
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Happily Ever After 


(Continued from page 11) 


Thomas Jefferson once lamented, ‘Few die 
and none resign.” It was true of all job- 
holders in France from 1919 on; most of 
the time, there was a famine of jobs and an 
excess of candidates. And'still jobs had 
to be found; home, happiness, all depended 
on it. With heart-groanings which they 
stifled, despite disappointments which 
they brushed aside, our husbands finally 
surmounted all difficulties (here let my 
husband give his private recipe) by “‘perse- 
verance, imagination and guts. And the 
greatest of these is guts.” 

False pride vanished as lawyers became 
peddlers, temporarily, while looking for 
something better; doctors (lacking French 
diplomas and so unable to practice in 
France) became bookkeepers or tourist 
agents; and one ingenious fellow got ap- 
pointed as missionary to the pagans of 
Paris. 

At first, the veteran confessed, “Any 
old job will do, just so I can support my 
family.” Later, he changed his mind; he 
was not so easily satisfied; normal human 
aspirations began to assert themselves; 
now, he wanted a job that he could like, 
with better hours and a chance of promo- 
tion, and so forth. During five years at 
least, there were constant changes and re- 
adjustments. Today, A. E. F. veterans are 
the leaders, with a few exceptions, of the 
“American City of Paris.””’ They have the 
best jobs because they deserve them. 


All that I narrate is as true as gospel, but 
I hope no jobless Legionnaire in America, 
as a result of it, will decide to come to 
Paris to try his luck. That would be silly, 
for the job situation is worse in Paris than 
it ever was, four applicants for every 
vacancy. Last year, the American Aid 
Society shipped back ninety-seven A. E. F. 
veterans who were unable to make the 
grade, often through no fault of their own. 
As I write, the most critical problem con- 
fronting Paris Post of the Legion is how to 
find work for unemployed members. 

Our French families have definitely 
adopted these A. E. F. intruders as flesh 
of our flesh, blood of our blood—the chil- 
dren did it. Our friendly espionage over 
their habits, health and habiliments still 
irks them, but they are growing accustomed. 

If our husbands have been ‘“‘frenchified,” 
we their wives have been more or less 
Americanized. A good thing for both of 
us, but particularly for the children who 
thereby get the advantage of two cultures. 
My husband tells them Bible stories— 
Joseph, David, and the Prodigal Son; I 
narrate classical tales—Ulysses, Penelope, 
and the Golden Fleece. He sings Sweet and 
Low, Barnby’s beautiful lullaby, while 
I intone Fais dodo, mignon petit frére. He 
glorifies Abraham Lincoln; I relate the 
exploits of Joan of Arc. 

Across the years, Husband and I have 
become comrades, intellectual as well as 


A New Fight for the 


unsuccessful claimants, take the initiative, 
instead of waiting for such claimants to 
come to them. 

The Minnesota Department of the Legion 
has a district organization, corresponding 
to the ten Congressional districts. When, in 
1928, Earl V. (“Pat”) Cliff of Ortonville 
became commander of the Seventh Dis- 
trict, he asked Carl D. Hibbard, manager 
of the Minneapolis office of the Veterans 
Bureau, whether his office would not as- 
semble for him the names of all veterans 
in his district who, up to that time, had 
filed unsuccessful claims. The office did. 

Mr. Cliff sent groups of names to the 
various post service officers in the district 
with directions to see each claimant and 
offer help in reviving his claim. The result 
was a stream of fresh affidavits and re- 
quests for examination, as well as new 
claims, flowing into the Bureau office. 

The next year, 1929-1930, saw Mr. Cliff 
advanced to Department Commander and 
expansion of the Seventh District experi- 
ment to include the entire State, with the 
exception of the Twin Cities—Minneapo- 
lis and Saint Paul—where Regional Office 
contacts are easily made. 

Called to bat in inaugurating the en- 
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larged program, the Regional Office played 
ball. It went through its files, assembling 
the disallowed claims by districts. 

As the “disability allowance” for a 
twenty-five percent permanent disability 
not acquired in the World War had not 
then been provided, disability compensa- 
tion was the end sought. After July 3, 
1930, disallowed claims for disability al- 
lowance were taken into the program. 

Distribution was made at service offi- 
cers’ schools in the various districts. The 
committee had drawn up a questionnaire 
covering more ground than the original 
application form for compensation. The 
Regional Office typed on copies of the 
questionnaire, one for each man, the names 
and addresses of unsuccessful claimants. 
A total of 3,607 questionnaires was dis- 
tributed at the outset, as of November, 
1929, among about 300 posts. No prelimi- 
nary review was made by the Bureau, and 
all disallowed claims (Twin City claims 
excluded) were sent out regardless of na- 
ture of disability. 

The program concentrated on two main 
classes of claims: those of a conceded 10 
percent disability and “failure to co- 
operate” claims wherein claimants had not 


conjugal. He teaches me English, while 
I correct his French. He reads Maurois 
and Morand, while I get acquainted with 
Sinclair Lewis and Dreiser (in translations, 
alas, for the originals are too expensive). 
I have introduced him to Victor Hugo and 
Pascal and Renan, while he has shown me 
the wisdom of Emerson and the humor of 
Mark Twain. 

And so Life passes; the children grow, 
and Love lingers. It not only lingers; 
it increases, expands, deepens, and height- 
ens. Why—lI have tried to explain in this 
article which is truly mine own, except for 
the Americanisms and A. E. F. slang which 
are kindly contributed by my husband. 
All the rest is my work—facts noted, opin- 
ions expressed, and praise awarded. If 
somebody insists that my recital is far- 
fetched, that my portrayal of A. E. F. 
husbands is too good to be true, I can only 
reply—Life is like that! 


STSCRIPT (by Husband).—She’s got 

this all wrong, but one of these days 

I’m going to write an article myself. It 

will put the credit where it belongs, and 

its text will be, “French women make the 

best wives.” Six thousand A. E. F. hus- 
bands can’t be wrong. 

Anyhow, she got the fur coat and the 
evening gown she was after. When she 
wrote Hors Concours on my service record, 
what else was there for me to do? 


Disabled 


reported for examination or submitted re- 
quested data. The claimant’s signature 
was obtained on a Bureau form empower- 
ing the service man to act as his agent. 

Under Legion auspices, schools for ser- 
vice officers, open to all veterans and mem- 
bers of The American Legion Auxiliary, 
were conducted at strategic places. 

The Regional Office set up a “Post Ser- 
vice Officers’ Unit,” its personnel assigned 
to co-operation and contact with Legion 
workers in furthering the campaign on dis- 
allowed claims. As completed question- 
naires were returned to this unit, it made 
a confidential brief of the facts of record 
regarding each claim and mailed the brief 
to the Post Service Officer. This was co- 
operation. The brief would set forth such 
information as findings of medical ex- 
aminers, data on hospitalization, if any, 
and whether the claim was favorably 
affected by legislation enacted since its 
disallowance. 

Now, how does the system help the in- 
dividual with a claim? 

Cannoneer Dunning’s case is typica! 
He had applied for compensation in April, 
1923, alleging shell shock, nervous de- 
bility, pain in the lungs. While in combat 
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in the Argonne, he said, he had been hit by 
an enemy shell and hurled forty feet. 
Examination by a Bureau physician, out- 
side Minnesota, disclosed none of the dis- 
abilities alleged. In the same year, ex- 
amination by a private physician disclosed 
“a stiffness of muscles.”’ The service rec- 
ord, obtained from Washington, was silent 
as to the shell incident or anything like it. 
The claim was rejected. 

Dunning kept on making filings. In one 
of them he said he had been on duty when 
“his gun exploded.” So far he had failed to 
say anything about having a partly dis- 
abled arm, much less ascribing it to an ex- 
perience in battle. 

The claim hung fire until a live Service 
Officer of the Legion post in Dunning’s up- 
state neighborhood took it up. Here was 
a buddy with service-incurred disabilities 
that impaired his earning power. Before 
the war, Dunning had worked in logging 
camps, done some trapping and acted as 
a guide. His injury prevented such work. 

Using “veterans’ claim” columns, the 
Legion service office found Dunning’s ser- 
geant, who corroborated his story of the 
explosion. The Bureau office had the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office in Washington make 
a search. The A. G. O. had a notation 
from a field-hospital tag which read: ““Con- 
junctivitis due to powder burns caused by 
being too close to rifle log when fired.” 





The Service Officer, his blood up, sub- 
mitted affidavits of persons who had | 
known Dunning continuously from the day | 
of his return from service, to the effect | 
that he had suffered from disabilities at 
the time and had not incurred any bone | 
fractures since. On the showings, claimant | 
was awarded ordinary compensation of | 
$54.40 a month, with an initial check for 
$1,745.65. | 

A summary of accomplishment under | 
the plan is impressive. 

Of the 4,687 disallowed compensation | 
claims reported by the Regional Office, as 
of January 15, 1932, contacts were made 
with 2,913 claimants, additional evidence 
was submitted on 1,111 claims, 504 exami- 
nations were authorized and 328 claims 
were reopened. A “contact’’ does not al- 
ways mean that a claimant was seen; a 
contact was credited for any report on a 
questionnaire of whatever kind, as of a 
death or a “moved away”’— and 41 deaths 
and 1,102 changes of address were so 
noted. 

Of the 328 claims reopened, ro5 were 
again disallowed outright, twenty-three 
were granted service connection without 
compensation (as being of less than ten per- 
cent disability) and 200 were granted 
service connection with compensation. On 
the 200 such awards, the total of initial 
checks was $185,155.37 and of monthly 
checks, $10,066.98. More of the claims will 
be reopened as evidence is accumulated. 
As for disallowed claims for disability 
allowance, of a total of nearly 1,400 re- 
ported, 730 were approved and 406 denied; 
the rest are pending. The total of initial 





checks paid was $34,977.09 and of monthly 
checks, $16,014. 
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U.S. PATENT 


1852269 
ISSUED APRIL 5, 1932 





FOREIGN PATENTS PENDING 


EXTRA POWER + SPEED + ACCELERATION - 
ECONOMY + DEPENDABILITY + FOR ALL ENGINES 


Perfect ignition far beyond 
the point where failure 
occurs with ordinary spark 
plugs. Entirely new capaci- 
ties and efficiencies. All 
the established good quali- 
ties so long exclusive to 
Champion emphasized and 
extended at no increase in 
price. The result of continu- 
ous and intensive research 
by Champion engineers. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


TOLEDO + WINDSOR + LONDON + PARIS 
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Excerpt from final claim number 
eight of U. S. Patent 1852265 


e « the core flaring 
is from its tip to carr 
off the heat from the tip and 
minimize pre-ignition, having a 
restricted portion of substantial 
length above said flaring por 
tion to retain sufficient heat to 
eliminate deposited carbon, flar- 
ing from the upper end of said 
restricted portion to said seat- 
ing surface, presenting an in- 
sulating surface from seat to 
tip to avoid disturbance of heat 
distribution, and changing in 
contour gradually to avoid 
excessive heat gradients.” 
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Never Again in These United States 


(Continued from page 19) 


partly, that supported Germany under the 
financial strain in meeting her war rep- 
aration payments that went largely to 
France. 

We know only too well, now, how the 
crash on the Stock Exchange in the fall of 
1929 was followed by succeeding stages of 
descent in the drama of depression. When 
we turned the corner we found that each 
promised upturn was a downturn. In the 
spring of 1931, as we bumped along, it 
looked as if we were really on the bottom. 
All signs pointed to better times in the 
fall. Then we heard, as did all the world, 
from thrifty Marianne in a universal money 
crisis. 


R France had been accumulating 
in her stockings, garrets and cellars 
during the war the money that the British 
and American armies spent there. At the 
end of the war she had a billion of gold in 
the vaults of the Bank of France aside 
from private hoardings which made a 
colossal whole. After the war generous- 
spending American tourists, not to men- 
tion South American and European, and 
Americans living in France on incomes 
drawn from home, were adding four or 
five hundred millions a year to her wealth, 
and she without a single gold mine. 
Every dollar an American spent in France 
meant a dollar’s worth of wheat, or raw 
material, or manufactured goods, pro- 
duced by the sweat of our brows at home. 
By the fall of 1931 France had a gold re- 
serve second only to our own, and vast 
credits abroad. In ratio to her population 
she had more gold than we. 

The mighty Bank of France speaks the 
voice of France’s gold, and the mighty 
Bank of England that of England’s gold. 
Marianne was drawing in her credits, and 
so heavily from John Bull that an amazed 
world was staggered by the news that 
England had gone off the gold standard. 
Japan, the Scandinavian and other coun- 
tries followed suit. Germany was on the 
edge of insolvency. A year’s moratorium 
was declared on reparations. Soviet 
Russia grinned at the promised break- 
down of the capitalistic system. Money, 
money, and still more money from us at 
a time when we were already suffering 
from severe contraction of credit! 

We were deeper in international finance 
than we wanted to be—as deep as we were 
in the war crisis when we were sending ten 
thousand men a day to France. Now, as 
then, we had to see it through, with dol- 
lars instead of soldiers to prevent our being 
further engulfed in world bankruptcy. We 
sustained England as well as Germany 
with credits, with money which put many 
of our home concerns on the rocks. But 
more would have been on the rocks if we 
had followed any other policy. 

There was alarm lest attacks on our 
gold reserve by the Bank of France should 
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force us, too, off the gold standard. Be 
the sum thousands of cents or thousands 
of dollars more of us were finding that it 
was no use to draw checks in face of the 
notice of suspension on bank doors. The 
effect of this was the same as if the cow 
held out on you and gave no milk; or, 
after you planted the seed, although the 
sun shone and there were ample spring 
rains, the wheat did not come up. The 
employer drawing a check for his payroll 
was in the same predicament. 

But in Canada, which was also hard hit 
by trade contraction in her close economic 
relation with us, there were no bank fail- 
ures. Every Canadian’s check was good 
when he drew it if he had any balance 
left. The British banking system had 
known no such casualties as that of the 
rich United States. What was the matter 
with our own system? 

Standard stocks of our great corpora- 
tions, representing the industrial power 
and wealth of the country, had a loan 
value of as low as one-fifteenth of what 
they had at the top in 1929. South 
American bonds were defaulting. It 
looked as if German bonds might. Weak 
home bonds and second mortgages were. 
Cities which had borrowed to their limit 
could not meet their bills. Some could not 
pay their school teachers. Bonds of great 
railroads, which were held by savings 
banks and insurance companies, were fol- 
lowing the downward course of stocks and 
commodities on the market. 

Lacking any such combined banking 
and governmental centralization as had 
aided England, our strong banks must 
bolster themselves to help the weak, draw 
































in their loans, and have cash in hand 
(though it was not working for them) for 
their own self-protection. The national 
Government, which came to the rescue 
of the money situation with the Finance 
Corporation, was facing a rapidly mount- 
ing deficit. It looked as if the financial 
credit of the nation might be impaired. 

Steam shovels, and pneumatic drills 
and riveting guns were silent. The spirit 
of initiative was stifled. No new enter- 
prises could be undertaken or old ones 
expanded. Individuals were hoarding 
money out of circulation. Everybody 
was playing close with any money he had. 
Less consumption meant less production 
and in turn less production brought in- 
crease of unemployment. 

In my travels I found that New York 
City, the money center, was the gloomiest 
place. It was most subject to the drop in 
the values of stocks and bonds, of the 
passing of dividends by great railroads for 
the first time in fifty years. 

The cities were worse off than the farms. 
The worst off among cities were those that 
had the greatest expansion, and dis- 
counted future expansion in American 
confidence with corresponding drastic 
contraction; one-industry cities when that 
industry was hard hit; and cities that had 
been profligate in municipal expenditures 
and management. The cities which were 
the best off had diversified industries with 
rich surrounding farming country. 

My experience during the winter of 
1931-32 was the same as ranging the front 
seeing the men in the trenches, and back 
to headquarters and the supply stations. 
In December and January it looked as if we 





Motorist: “Fill ’er up” 
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were not even “bumping along on the 
bottom,” but we might be about to to-| 
boggan on the worst decline yet. We 
might not stop the enemy at Chateau- 
Thierry but have to form a new line back 
of Paris. But, homeward bound from the 
Pacific Coast, I took cheer when a cattle- 
man said to me: 

“Three months ago I could not have 
borrowed a dollar a head on my herd 
from the same bank that asked me yester- | 
day if I would like a loan.” 

In sight of the wreckage, human and 
material, we may ask the same questions 
about the depression that we asked during 
the war. Who was to blame for it? What 
lessons have we learned out of the ordeal? 
What good can come out of it? And 
most poignant of all—how soon shall we 
be out of it, back to normal? | 

The depression guilt can be placed on, 
no man or group, public or private, in or| 
out of office, let us say; probably there was 
only a lack of foresight on the part of those 
whose business it was to foresee; a neglect | 
of their duty to the whole on the part of | 
those whom fortune and accepted ability | 


had placed in responsible positions. Those | jas 


who had foresight and a sense of duty were | 
overwhelmed in the current of inflated 
optimism. 

The draft of the depression has placed 
the man out of a job and the man who has 
lost his fortune elbow to elbow in common 
want. When you hope that the seat of 
your pants will not break out in an in- 
decent hole until you have paid your rent | 
you do not feel snobbish. 

Some crooks who have been too free with 
other people’s hard-earned money—with- 
out ever earning an honest dollar them 
selves—have been sent to jail. There are 
others who ought to be sent. Let us see 
to it that they are sent. Not that I like 
to see people punished, but that I like to 
see professional parasites and confidence 
men found out and get what is coming to 
them. 

In my travels I found the same kind of 
patience and gameness in this crisis as in 
the war crisis. People could smile when 
they did not know where the next meal | 
was coming from. Often I have been | 
asked if I noted any growth of “red” | 
sentiment, which is supposed to feed on 
hard times. I have found very little— 
found patriotism in place of Bolshevism — 
patriotism which did not want to rock the 
boat in heavy seas. But there was unrest 
and questioning. The American “Why?” 
had a penetrating intensity at times. When 
the storm is over, and we are away from 
the roar of surf on the ledges, there must | 
be an accounting. And in the future relief 
must be surer and quicker, when misfortune 
reaches out its calamitous hand. 

More alarming to me than irresponsible | 
“red” talk was the equivalent of defeatist 
talk in the war in remarks—especially 
prevalent in some of the older sections and | 
industrial sections—that the good times 
would never come back again. 

This is quite (Continued on page 48) 
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—AND HE WWOUGHT HE 
WAS SAFE — by acaeer Dorwe= 











HERE'S ANOTHER “B.0." AD. GUESS 
SOME PEOPLE ARE PRETTY CARELESS. 
BUT I'LL BET | COULDN'T BE GUILTY 

AND NOT KNOW IT! 








LATER 


THATS NO WAY TO TREAT A 

FELLOW! CLAIRE HAS TURNED 
ME DOWN THREE TIMES NOW 
ABOUT ANOTHER DATE 

























NEXT DAY 


TOO BUSY TO SEE ME AGAIN. 
THAT'S WHAT THEY ALL SAY. 


LL LOSE MY JOB IF 1 DON'T = 
GET MORE ORDERS a 
vse 8 Y 


‘= 





THE SALES MANAGER SPEAKS 


Lt BE FRANK. You'LL 
NEVER GET AHEAD UNTIL 
YOU GET RID OF “B.0.”—AND 
THATS SO.SIMPLE— 
WITH LIFEBUOY! 


























THREE MONTHS LATER 


CLAIRE, GUESS WHAT'S 
HAPPENED? I'VE WON 
FIRST PLACE IN THE SALES 
CONTEST. LET'S GET 
MARRIED SOON DARLING, YOU'RE 
WONDERFUL! I'M 
$O PROUD OF You 

















Don’t risk “‘B.0." 


xe perspires. Pores give off a 
quart of odor-causing waste daily. 
We never know the moment when 
others may notice this odor! Play safe— 
bathe regulariy with Lifebuoy. Its 
creamy,searchin quemeenmnovieg wher 
purifies and orizes pores — stops 
‘B.O.” (body odor). Its pleasant, hygienic 
scent quickly vanishes as you rinse. 
Great for the complexion 
Every night, massage Lifebuoy’s pure 
bland lather well into the skin; then 
rinse. See how quickly your complexion 
clears and fresh- 
ens — glows with 
healthy, youthful 
radiance. Adopt 
Lifebuoy today. 
A PRODUCT OF 

LEVER BROTHERS CO. 
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Never Again in These United States 


(Continued from page 47) 


un-American, contrary to our character 
and history. Let all defeatists recall how 
France and Belgium rebuilt their ruins. 

England, Germany, France, Belgium 
cannot even grow enough food for their 
people. They lack our natural resources. 
No one can span our country as I have in 
the last six months and be discouraged. I 
not only went from coast to coast, but I 
made a trip which few people except 
those of the Central States make, down 
through the middle of our country from the 
Canadian border to the Rio Grande. Its 
revelation of the variety of our climate and 
products and future possibilities should re- 
move the last fleck of gloom from the most 
lugubrious of permanent depressionists. 
Westward in the Mountain States—Idaho, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado—as well as on 
the Pacific Coast—the impression was the 
same. 

We complain that we produce too much 
food when people are not getting enough 
food? That we may have the facilities to 
produce too many cars, too much clothing, 


[Barney Whipple, it will be observed at 
this point, was in the interests of justice 
departing from the truth.] I imagine he 
did that the minute you left your tent to 
go to mess. Then I framed you by telling 
you there was a sudden call for a guard, 
to get into your blouse and report to 
me with rifle and belt so I could inspect. 
I had an idea you used coke and that 
you’d take it with you. You did. Only 
you had Nosey’s layout on your person too 
and both pawn-tickets. You claimed a 
frame-up and because I couldn’t prove you 
hadn’t been framed I had to find out. So 
I hid you where you could see everything, 
then calied Maher to my orderly tent and 
read him the story of his past life. I played 
the boob. Permitted him to think his pro- 
testations of reform made a hit with me, 
and let him go, because I knew he’d figure 
that if the police had turned him up to the 
Army authorities they’d turned you up 
also; I knew it would occur to him that 
you might do what he had already done— 
plant the evidence on him! So he ran back 
to his tent to investigate—and sure enough 
there was the evidence back on him again! 
He carried it back to you at once! Mon- 
goose, alias Bedlow, I'll have to admit 
you've been framed, but still I’ve got to be 
told by that pawnbroker that you weren’t 
in on this deal. Meanwhile, follow me to 
the mill.” 

The Mongoose followed meekly, for 
Barney Whipple had buckled on his pistol. 
And at the mill The Mongoose, minus his 
comforting cocaine and hypodermic syr- 
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too much construction material when 
people are going about in rickety old cars, 
in shiny patched suits, their houses in need 
of repair? We hear the argument that 
city people should move away from the 
cities to where they can grow their food 
which they have no money to buy. No 
doctrine seems so false to me as the “Back 
to the Farm!” solution, which may be a 
temporary expedient, in order as hospitals 
are for the care of the war-wounded. But 
the wounded who recover leave the hos- 
pitals. 

We must make the machine age our 
servant instead of our master. Planning 
for all must take the place of planning for 
self alone, which had proven against the 
interests of self as well as of all. In this re- 
ward leadership must find its satisfaction. 
We do not want a soviet system in which 
every citizen is the ticketed cog of a state 
machine under a dictatorship. 

In my travels I found that each Legion 
post, which has been a rallying point of 
practical aid and fellowship these last 


The Debt 


(Continued from page 28) 


inge, was placed in solitary confinement. 
Ten minutes later Nosey O’Kane was 
similarly confined in a cell at the other end 
of the guard-house, nor did he bring with 
him the comfort he would begin to crave. 

Now, a military prisoner is entitled to 
his trial within forty-eight hours after in- 
carceration, nor may he be held longer 
than that without charges being preferred 
against him. On Monday morning, there- 
fore, Barney Whipple reported that he had 
confined both men for grand larceny and 
could prove the case, whereupon the com- 
pany commander confirmed the order of 
confinement and directed the first ser- 
geant to draw up the charges and specifi- 
cations. But first Barney Whipple sought 
and obtained a pass to the adjacent city, 
where he interviewed the pawnbroker who, 
at his request, accompanied him back to 
camp next day, en route listening to a few 
instructions from Barney Whipple! As a 
result, when The Mongoose and Nosey 
O’Kane were lined up at Retreat with C 
Company, that pawnbroker failed to 
identify either prisoner, but only for the 
reason that Barney Whipple had ordered 
him not to.” 

“The case bogs down, sir,’”’ First Ser- 
geant Whipple reported to the company 
commander mournfully. ‘Without the 
pawnbroker’s identification we could never 
convict. The prisoners would claim a 
frame-up.”’ 

The captain agreed and at Retreat that 
night The Mongoose and Nosey O’Kane 
were released without trial and returned 


three years, did not always realize the 
might of the total of all the Legion posts. 
When the Legion started its job-getting 
campaign it did not just make a noise. It 
got the jobs. 

The heaviest casualties of the depression 
have been among the older generation. 
There are many stricken elders who can 
never come back. Ex-service men, now 
in the prime of life, have the resiliency to 
snap into action promptly and to sustain 
action. The depression has brought op- 
portunity to them a little earlier than it 
would normally. They have the elbow- 
to-elbow inheritance to apply in standing 
by sound governmental policy, as an ex- 
ample to old and young. 

During the war I often heard soldiers 
say that they were fighting for such a 
peace that those who came after them 
would not have to endure a like ordeal. 
So the men of 1917-’18 may work for the 
future of their children by making sure 
that the tragedies of 1929—’32 shall never 
happen again. 


to duty. The battery street was deserted 
when they reached their respective tents, 
the company having, as usual, dispersed to 
the K. of C. and Y. M.C. A. huts. Only 
First Sergeant Whipple and the non-com 
in charge of quarters remained. 

Once inside his tent, The Mongoose took 
down his rifle and filled the magazine. The 
craving for cocaine had been on him for 
forty-eight hours and he was in a killing 
mood. He had trusted Nosey O’Kane and 
Nosey had betrayed him — committed 
the unforgivable crime of the underworld 
Hence Nosey O’Kane must die. In his 
present semi-demented state it mattered 
nothing to The Mongoose what came after 
that. Of course, if the military police 
should capture him he would swing or 
face a firing squad. However, at this 
juncture the native caution of the man 
bade him go slowly. His rifle would never 
do. The first shot would bring the guard. 
He must do his job quietly. 

He drew his bayonet from the scabbard 
and ran his thumb speculatively along the 
point. Dull! He would have to strike hard. 
Decidedly, he could not make hand-use of 
the bayonet. He had to have not only the 
weight of the rifle behind his thrust, but 
the weight of his body. 

The Mongoose shipped his bayonet and 
slid a cartridge into the breech, thus cock 
ing the piece. Then he slid the cut-off over 
and locked the piece, turned—and found 
Nosey O’Kane turning in to the tent. 

“You rat!’ Nosey rasped hatefully. 
Then he lunged—and thrust home. In 
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that fateful moment The Mongoose re-| 
membered his bayonet practice, knew that 
Nosey would back away from his feeble re- 
turn thrust and avoid it entirely, or, if 
struck, be wounded but slightly. But The 
Mongoose would not give ground, al-| 
though he felt a great weakness stealing 
over him as Nosey O’Kane thrust deeper 
and pressed harder, striving to put him on 
his back—so, in unconscious imitation of | 
a maniac Moro who runs amok, The | 
Mongoose pressed forward—and actually | 
crawled up the bayonet! He could not 
thrust, but his thumb flipped over the 
lock; he raised his rifle a very little and| 
fired it in Nosey O’Kane’s face. 

Nosey fell forward. Again and again The 
Mongoose fired into the body before him. 


HE non-commissioned officer in charge | 
of quarters leaped out of his seat as 
shots echoed through the company street. 

“What’s that?” he cried. 

“A killing,” First Sergeant Whipple 
replied casually. He drew his pistol and 
stepped out into the deserted street. 
“Somebody’ll break in a jiffy,” he an- 
nounced. “I’ll halt him at once—and if 
he don’t halt I’ll bust him.” 

The Mongoose staggered out of his tent, 
toward Barney Whipple. “I’ve killed the | 
double-crossin’ dog,”’ he shouted -— and | 
pitched forward on his face. He was dead 
when Whipple reached him. 

“You ought to find Maher dead in that | 
tent,” the sergeant told the non-com | 
in charge of quarters. “If he is, have this | 
double portion of carrion taken to the 
morgue; then route out your fatigue detail 
and clean this ness up.” 

In the morning Barney Whipple made 
an unofficial report to his company com- 
mander. “They killed my pal in cold 
blood, sir. But Giovanni Bordelli and I 
were closer than brothers, and we’d sworn 
an oath that the crook that bumped one 
of us off had to answer to the other. No 
law’s delay for us, sir. In civil life I’d have 
killed The Mongoose and Nosey O’Kane | 
for resisting arrest, even if they didn’t 
resist it, but when I found them in the} 
Army, sir, I had to mind my step. I 
recognized them the day they reported 
from the recruit camp. . . . I’ve been to 
some trouble framing on those two yeggs 
but [had to. I’d promised my partner... 
You see, sir, I know the mind of a crook— 
I just worked on their suspicions—filled 
their heads with a lot o’ wild thoughts— 
an’ then tucked ’em away in the mill for 
forty-eight hours without their coke. I 
knew they’d be in a killin’ mood when they 
came out—and they had forty-eight hours 
in which to do a lot more wild thinkin’. 
The Mongoose and Nosey were absolutely | 
lawless, sir, but they had a code—the code 
of their calling—and they lived up to it. | 
I knew they would and I fixed it for 
them. . . . It’s easy, sir, when you know 
how. . . . and we’re rid of them without | 
any trouble and I feel a lot better for 
having made good to old Giovanni. He 
certainly was one fine wop.” 


THE END 
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“Somehow I like 
a man who 
smokes a pipe...” 


Others may 
try to imitate the 
Granger package, 
but the challenge 
stands... the best 
pipe tobacco in 
America, regard- 


less of rice. 
pe 






Handy pocket pouch of heavy 
foil. Keeps your tobacco in better 
condition and makes the price 


lower. Hence 10e 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON A LIGGETT & MYERS PRODUCT 
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20% 


More Power : 
in Super-X .22’s 


A Surer-X .22 Long Rifle bullet fired into the 
block of ice on the right shattered it into 
countless chunks and pieces. Compare it with 
the much weaker effect of an ordinary .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge, shown by the ice cake on the 
left. Both blocks of ice were 12-inch cubes. 
Both shots were fired at 25 feet. 


The test demonstrates the crashing POWER 
of Super-X Long Range .22's. 50% more 
power! 26% more speed! Unusual accuracy. 
For small game there's nothing like them. The 
bullets are designed to expand as soon as they 
begin to penetrate, spending all their force 
within the object struck. It’s that shock — 
stopping power—that brings down game and 
pests. 
Double Action powder in Super-X .22's makes 
a big league gun of your small bore rifle. Gold- 
en, greaseless, Lubaloy coated bullets. Nickel 
Plated shells. Non-corrosive priming. 
22 Short, Long, Long Rifle and W.R. F. sizes. 
Solid or hollow point bullets . . . Sold by deal- 
ers everywhere. Write for free leaflet,“‘4 Shock 
Tests” that tells how to prove the power of 
this new ammunition! 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
668 HUNTER AVE. EAST ALTON, ILL. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Calif, 
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On to Manchester! 


(Continued from page 4) 


thousand youngsters enrolled on nearly 
|nine thousand teams the first year. It 
was interest in boys as future citizens of 
the United States and in baseball as a 
means of teaching better citizenship that 
brought the series into being. 

In the first years, it took a lot of sales- 
manship to get a city properly interested in 
putting on the Little World Series, but 
a keen rivalry has come about among 
Legionnaires and civic leaders to get the 
finals of the competition for their respec- 
tive home towns. 

This year Manchester was the successful 
bidder. In other years the series has been 
played in Chicago, Louisville, Memphis 
and Houston. Manchester has been the 
scene of two regional competitions in which 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont 
| and Maine champions battled for the privi- 
| lege of representing New England in the 
Eastern finals. Last year it was host city 
to the all-Eastern play-off. 

The Manchester Legion is planning to 
|make this the greatest sports event in all 
| New England and the outstanding Little 
World Series so far. A corporation, patterned 
along the lines of those which have handled 
the affairs of Legion national conventions, 
has been formed to handle the event. The 
Corporation’s board of directors is made up 
of the Governor of New Hampshire, the 
Mayor of Manchester, State Legion offi- 
cials, and representatives of the three 
Manchester posts of the Legion. The 
games will be played in the municipal 
stadium, where provision is being made 
to seat 10,000 people. The business men 
have declared a half holiday for the date 
of the opening game and all stores will 
close. 

The State Department of the Legion has 
| divided the State of New Hampshire into 
two sections, with the western half of the 
State to adopt the western champions, and 
the eastern half the boys who win the 
eastern title. In this way the two visiting 
| teams will be assured a division of vocal 
acclaim and support from the stands. The 





Manchester band will lead the rooting sec- 
tion of one team, while the neighboring 
city of Nashua will send its band to support 
the other. 

Invitation to attend the series has been 
accepted by most of the New England 
Governors. High dignitaries of organized 
baseball, headed by Judge Kenesaw Moun 
tain Landis and Presidents John Heydler 
and William Harridge, of the National ard 
American Leagues, respectively, will be in 
attendance, as well as many Legion 
notables from far and wide. There will be 
perades, receptions and entertainment for 
all visitors. 

And for the boys—well sir, nothing has 
been overlooked. As an advisory member 
of the Little World Series Corporation 
Peter Harlan, a popular sixteen-year-old 
youngster, who for two years played on 
Manchester’s state championship team, 
has been selected. Pete will tell the grown- 
ups what koys like, and the corporation 
has promised to abide by his counsel. His 
orders to date call for sightseeing trips 
about the city, including a visit to the 
largest cotton mill in the werld. Then 
after the series is over, a trip for both victor 
and vanquished through the famous White 
Mountains, with a 6,209-foot ride up to the 
top of Mount Washington. Then rides in 
speed boats about beautiful Lake Winni 
pesaukee, the third largest lake in the 
United States. The Old Man of the 
Mountain, Echo Lake, The Flume, Lost 
Rover and the birthplace of Daniel Web 
ster will be visited. 

Who wouldn’t want to be a boy today! 

Indiana has its Speedway Races, Ken- 
tucky has its Derby, and two cities will 
have the big World Series this fall. 

But the Little World Series gives me 
the greatest thrill of all, and the afternoon 
of August 30th I expect to be spread 
out over a seat in the “amen corner” 
of the Manchester Municipal Stadium, 
with a bag of peanuts in one hand and 
a bottle of pop in the other, clamoring for 
the ‘“ump”’ to call “Play Ball!” 


Now You See ’Em, Now You Don’t 


(Continued from page 15) 


| the eggs after all and rose to my feet and 
| clambered over the fence, my eyes still on 
the ground. As I threw my leg across the 
| strands, the chuck flushed! She had been 
within ten feet of me all the time. Such is 
protective coloration at its best. Other 
birds of this family, such as the night- 
hawk or “‘bull-bat,” exhibit it also. 
There must be very few people who, 
looking at a conspicuously striped or 
spotted animal, can have failed to wonder 
why that animal is striped or spotted. Why 
is our common eastern deer possessed of a 


spotted coat when a fawn and a uniformly 
tawny pelage when adult? ‘The reason is 
obvious, but is seldom considered. The 
deer owes its continued well-being in popu- 
lous communities to extreme agility, keen 
sight, hearing and smell, but these attri- 
butes do not apply to the animal in infancy. 
There is but one way for it to escape its 
many enemies at such a period and that way 
lies in the art of keeping still. Immobility, 
however, would not help much without 
contributing factors and this is where color- 
ation enters. A fawn, lying in a patch of 
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sun-dappled thicket, so matches its sur- 
roundings that it escapes detection easily. 

Certain markings of adult animals such 
as the white rump patch of the elk and 
prong-horned antelope, together with white 
under surface of the tail of the deer, are 
not so easily explained. It is generally 
thought that such markings are signal 
colors. A band of such animals suddenly 
put to flight can keep in touch with each 
other by seeing the white patches through 
the woods or across neutrally-tinted prairie. 

In walking about a well stocked zoé- 
logical park, the visitor will no doubt be 
impressed by the extreme conspicuous- 
ness of certain animals over others. Seen 
behind the bars of a cage, the peculiar 
coloration exhibited by any certain animal 
is not usually connected in the observer’s 
mind with the natural environment of the 
creature. Certainly protective coloration 
is not protective in a cage! Therefore, if 
any thought occurred to the onlooker at all, 
it would probably be that the animal he is 
beholding could certainly be seen anywhere 
and at any time. 

This is very far from the truth. Take 
two of the most conspicuous of all zoo 
animals, the tapir and the zebra. The 
tapir is found in two widely separated 
localities, Malaya and South America. 
The Malayan species is sharply marked 
with black and white, the whole forepart 
of the body being of the former shade and 
the hinder part of the latter, except the 
legs, which are black also. Seen in a zoo, 
it looks as if someone had painted it with a 
brush, so definitely are the black and white 
areas defined. It would seem that no pos- 
sible advantage could be gained from such 
a combination and yet it is essentially 
protective in the creature’s native haunts 
and when it is at rest. Professor Ridley, 
who studied the tapir in its home, found 
during its hours of ease it frequented the 
beds of dried-up water-courses and streams, 
choked with large rocks and boulders. In 
brilliant sunlight such situations are a 
jumbled mass of white rock and black 
shadow among which the tapir can scarcely 
be discerned at all! So that, at the time 
it needs protection most, when asleep or 
resting, it is altogether inconspicuous. 

Here environment plays its important 
part in the general scheme for in the South 
American species, which lives in jungles 
and along wooded streams, the color is a 
uniform slaty gray. 

In the zebra, black and white seem to 
have run riot in stripes! A zebra reminds 
me of nothing more or less than an ani- 
mated lighthouse. Built to be conspicuous, 
lighthouses are banded, spiraled or striped 
in sharply contrasting blacks and whites. 
Seen in a zoo, remember, it could hardly 
be called protective. The zebra at rest in 
nature, however, is a different thing. In 
action this coloration does not, perhaps, 
fulfill its main purpose though it certainly 
plays peculiar tricks with an observer's 
eyes. Mrs. Carl Akeley states that in 
bright sunlight zebras may appear alto- 
gether white, or so be broken up in 
the shimmering (Continued on page 52) 
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THEY CALL IT 
“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 
BUT IT ISN’T A 
JOKING MATTER 
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EFORE the green leaves of summer 

fade into the gold of fall, many men 

and women who read no further than this 

paragraph will wish they had followed 
this message to the very end. 

Here is a simple statement of fact: At 
least 10 million people will be prey this 
summer to that widespread infection called 
“Athlete's Foot.” 

Here is another: Countless people who 
have “ Athlete’s Foot” today are doing noth- 
ing about it because they do not consider the 
danger signals serious. 

The peril comes from the fact that the 
germs, when unchecked, dig deep into skin 
and underlying tissues. They cause the 
skin to crack open, bringing on a sore- 
ness often so painful that shoes cannot 
be worn. 

That’s how serious “Athlete’s Foot” can 
become. And even more serious, if other 
infections such as blood poisoning, lockjaw 
and erysipelas pass into the blood stream 
through those open sores. 


Watch your step in places 
where “Athlete's Foot” abounds 
It is one of nature’s ironies that “Athlete's 


Foot” should attack most people when 
they are exposing their bare feet to damp 


“ATHLETE'S 


FOOT 





preys on millions of : people 


| vows LET IT PREY ON YOU! | 


surfaces in the very act of promoting 
health. 

For the tiny ringworm germ which 
causes this infection lurks by the billions 
on locker- and dressing-room floors. It 
swarms on beach walks and on edges of 
swimming pools, in gyms and bathhouses 
—even in your own spotless bathroom. 


Use Absorbine Jr. to kill 
the germ of “Athlete's Foot” 


You may have the first symptoms of 
*Athlete’s Foot” without knowing it until 
you examine the skin between your toes. 
At the slightest sign douse on Absorbine 
Jr., morning and night. 

Laboratory tcsts have demonstrated 
that Absorbine Jr. kills it quickly, when it 
reaches the germ. Clinical tests have also 
demonstrated its effectiveness. 


Write for free sample 


Absorbine Jr. has been so beneficial that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. Don't 
expect relief from a “just-as-good-as.” 
There is nothing like Absorbine Jr. Take 
a bottle on every outing. For free sample 
write W. F, Young, Inc., 401 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. In Canaaa: Lyman 
Building, Montreal. 





FOR SUNBURN, TOO! 


Simply douse soothing, cooling Absorbine Jr. on burning, feverish 
skin, after every exposure. It takes out the sting and encourages 
a sua-tan coat. No unpleasant odor, not greasy. Wonderful, too, 
for insect bites, bruises, burns, sore muscles 





ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular aches, 
bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 








ENGLAND SENDS 
HER PRAISES 
TO AMERICA 


Britisher Calls American 
Firm ‘‘Benefactors to 
Human Race’’ 


The Englishman is everywhere acknowl- 
edged to be a-keen judge of fine tobacco. 
Little wonder, then, that the makers of 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco, right down in 
our own Richmond, Virginia, are proud of 
this tribute to their product from Mr. W. J. 
Russell of Newton College, Devon, England. 


Newton College 
Newton Abbot 
Devon, England 
Nov. 20, 1931 

Larus & Brother Company 

Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 

Gentlemen: 


I have just purchased and begun to 
smoke some of your Edgeworth Plug Slice. 
How long it has been possible to obtain 
this delectable tobacco in this country I do 
not know, but I am so delighted at having 
discovered it that I want to record my ap- 
preciation of it and of the firm that pro- 
duces it. I had not realized that a tobacco 
so superior to any other was obtainable. 
The discovery has pleased me so much 
that I am constrained to write to you, 
whom I regard as benefactors to all pipe- 
smoking members of the human race. 

Please accept, gentlemen, my sincerest 
thanks. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. J. Russell 


Edgeworth has found its way into most of 
the countries of the world. It is nearer the 
truth to say that pipe smokers of foreign 
nations have “‘discovered”’ Edgeworth. They 
have found, too, that Edgeworth is always 
the same. To literally millions of men Edge- 
worth has been the happy ending to the 
quest for real smoking satisfaction. If you 
are not contented with your tobacco, try 
Edgeworth. 

In his letter, Mr. Russell states that he, 
like many experienced pipe smokers who 
prefer to “rub up” their own tobacco, smokes 
Edgeworth Plug Slice. This is the form in 
which Edgeworth originally appeared, but 
it is also available as Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed, all ready for your pipe. Both Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug 
Slice come in all sizes from the 15-cent pocket 
package to the pound humidor tin. 

If you have never 
smoked a pipe, and 
would like to a its 
joys and to “under- 
stand” the Edgeworth 
flavor, send your name 
and address to Larus & 
Brother Co., 111 S. 22d 
St.,Richmond,Va.,and 
they will send you a 
free trial packet of 
Edgeworth. 

You are invited to 
tune in on the Edge- 
worth Radio Program every Thursday eve- 
ning at eight o'clock, Eastern Daylight 
Time. The WJZ network of National Broad- 
casting Company. 
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|heat haze as to appear inconspicuous in 
their native locale. 

The above cases cover animals which are 
well known because of their being often 
|seen in zoos and museums. Innumerable 
instances may be found among others the 
|world over. The theory can hardly be 
termed such any longer for it has assumed 
the aspect of fact. Seen in the insect world 
its efficacy is astounding. Moths, butter- 
flies and caterpillars exhibit it to a degree 
which leaves nothing to be desired. Ap- 
pearing only as a bit of hanging bark ;adead 
leaf or gnarled twig, the Red Underwing 
and Poplar moths together with the cater- 
pillar of the swallow-tailed moth are ex- 
amples of insect concealment and illusion. 

Anyone who has searched for the eggs or 
young of certain shore-birds among the 
broken bits of shell or pebble on a sea- 
beach, will bear emphatic witness to the 
protective coloration of both. Nesting en- 
tirely in the open, these birds rely wholly 
on the variegated patterns of their eggs 
and downy youngsters to avoid detection 
by enemies, human and otherwise, and 
their cloaks of invisibility are almost 
miraculous in completeness. 

I have all but put my hand on a water 
moccasin, or “cotton-mouth,” thinking 
that it was a tree root I have seen scores 
of these deadly reptiles in the cypress 
swamps of the South but have probably 
passed within a few feet of hundreds and 
never realized it. In shoving off a dug-out 
from a buttressed cypress “knee”’ or other 
swamp growth, I have known others to 
nearly lay hold on a semi-coiled moccasin. 
Surely a mistake of this nature is likely to 
prove costly! At other times snakes of this 
species may lie perfectly motionless but 
with the jaws widely gaped, showing the 
livid white lining of the mouth which gives 
rise to the common name. In such a pos- 
ture, I have seen them many yards away 
whereas, had the jaws been closed, they 
would have passed unnoticed. 

The division of “imitative coloration” 
at times verges closely on the “protective.” 
There are those of the latter class which 
would seem to fall more exactly into the 
former, but after all, it amounts to choice 
of terms. The polar bear is an example of 
an animal which has no natural enemies; it 
has nothing to fear from other animals un- 
less deliberately provoking such monsters 
as the walrus. It is the only bear which 
eats flesh exclusively; no herbs, roots, in- 
sects, etc., enter into its bill of fare. There- 
fore its white coat can hardly be for the 
purpose of “protecting” it from attack 
but it does invest the animal with a cloak 
of invisibility which enables it successfully 
to attack other forms of life in a treeless, 
barren region. A dark colored bear would 
have a thin time in the Arctic! To some 
then it would seem that the polar bear is 
“jmitatively colored” rather than pro- 





tectively colored, though strictly speaking, 
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its white fur “protects” it from being 
noticed. 

From the Arctic to the tropics is a long 
jump but a parallel case exists in the case 
of the alligator and crocodile. I have had 
rather intimate acquaintance with the 
former for many years and the resemblance 
of the big saurians to an old log is often 
very marked. The alligator has no natural 
enemies after attaining maturity (always 
excepting man) and it is not to be supposed 
that its likeness to old timbers is of benefit 
in any way other than to make it incon- 
spicuous to its intended victims. They do 
not chase their prey but play the waiting 
game to a large extent and more frequently 
than otherwise, its victims walk or swim 
literally into waiting jaws of death. 

In direct contrast to those animals and 
birds whose fur and plumage tends to 
make them inconspicuous under suitable 
conditions, are those dwellers of the wilds 
whose appearance is deliberately calcu- 
lated to attract notice. Such creatures are 
characterized as wearing “warning color- 
ation.” It is found not only among those 
animals which are positively dangerous to 
other animals and man, but also among the 
most harmless, those that subsist entirely 
on “bluff.”’ Bluff is an attribute which may, 
or may not, be a creditable characteristic 
but that it operates successfully in nature 
as well as among human beings cannot be 
doubted. 

One of the common American snakes 
carries this art of bluff to perfection and 
may be considered the foremost exponent 
of it in creation. So thoroughly does it 
delude observers that it has gained for it- 
self such deadly names as “spreading 
adder,” “puff adder” and “blowing viper.” 
In reality, it is one of the most harmless 
forms of life on earth; its correct name 
being hog-nosed snake because of the dis- 
tinct upturn of the snout. 

To see one of these thick, squat and 
mottled snakes throw itself into a posture 
of alertness, flatten out its neck and utter 
a loud hissing noise is enough for most 
people to conclude immediately that a 
more venomous creature does not exist. 
But one cannot make these snakes do any 
more than look bad. They will not bite and 
cannot be induced to do so. If finally 
goaded to strike they lunge forward with 
tightly closed jaws! In other words, the 
hog-nosed snake is an absolute bluffer. 

Another snake of very different char- 
acter also wears this type of marking. The 
coral snake, a venomous species found in 
southeastern United States, is vividly 
marked with bands of red, black and yel- 
low. Such brilliance is suggestive of cer- 
tain poisonous plants and the reptile is 
given wide berth by creatures which in- 
stinctively realize its venomous character. 
Western North America harbors the only 
poisonous lizard of this country, the so- 
called gila monster, and its conspicuous 
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black and yellowish white markings con- 
stitute a warning to man and beast. 

Warning coloration is carried to a fine 
degree among insects. Black and yellow 
appear to be the danger combination; 
wasps, yellow-jackets and hornets ex- 
hibiting it in varying degrees. Some harm- 
less species show this also, notably the 
caterpillars of certain moths such as the 
hawk-eyed. Being quite helpless, they 
possess the “danger signal” as a means of 
self preservation and are let severely alone 
by other creatures because of their re- 
semblance to such terrors as wasps. 

One more well known and always con- 
spicuous example of warning coloration is 
the porcupine. Almost as familiar as the 
skunk, this spiny creature is a slow moving 
and entirely self-centered fellow. It has 
no hesitancy in coming straight into camps 
at night; it moves aside for nothing, be an 
intruder a human, a bear or a wild-cat. 
It rests secure amid its enveloping panoply 
of spears and woe betide the rash animal 
which attacks it. The lashing tail will fill 
its paws and jaws with barbed spines and, 
unable to remove them, the unfortunate 
dies a lingering death as the quills work 
their way on into its vitals. 

During the World War much attention 
was directed to what was commonly called 
“camouflage.” Guns, munition dumps, 
airdromes, roads and ships were decked 
out in astounding color schemes of broken 
lines, circles and angles. It was not always 
the aim to render the camouflaged object 
inconspicuous, but rather so to break up 
its actual shape and outline as to thorough- 
lv confuse the observer. This was particu- 
larly true of marine camouflage. It was not 
possible to make such a huge vessel as the 
Leviathan inconspicuous at sea, but it was 
possible to render it so confusing an object 
in a combination of angles and tangents 
that a submarine observer could not be 
certain of its direction and vital parts. It 
might appear shorter or longer than it 
actually was; it might appear to be taking 
a course varying from the real one followed. 
At any rate, camouflaged ships so fre- 
quently misled the enemy that the firing 
of a torpedo could very well result in a miss 
and often did, whereas, without the weird 
color combinations employed, a hit would 
have been the case. 

To say that everyone who goes afield has 
had experience, either consciously or un- 
consciously, with natural camouflage would 
be nothing less than the truth. The things 
we do not see far outnumber those we do 
and the reason for it must be obvious. 
The same thing applies to animals them- 
selves, innumerable forms of life escape 
death from others because they are not 
seen, or if they are, because their appear- 
ance signalizes danger, either real or 
simulated, and they are consequently 
avoided. 

Taken singly or as a whole, natural 
coloration of any sort is a most fasci- 
nating study and can afford the out- 
doors man endless instructive enjoyment 
in attempting to fathom its yet myste- 
rious secrets. 

JUNE, 1932 









Choose from Southern Pacific’s 
Four Great Routes. Go West 
one route, return another. Dou- 
ble the enjoyment of your trip. 
Make a roundtrip that is round. 


Add the whole 
Pacific Coast 


TO YOUR CONVENTION ROUNDTRIP 


O YOU who have already 
singled out one Pacific Coast 
city for yous destination this 
summer this railroad of the West, 
offers the thrill of a// the rest. 
As: famous trains bear you 
swiftly, smoothly to your desti- 
nation and back again, the whole 
broad panorama of the West, 
its breath-taking contrasts, its 
endless variety—unfolds before 
your eyes. Southern Pacific of- 
fers you a choice of Four Great 
Routes that cross the continent 
to meet and run along the whole 
Pacific Coast. You can go West 
on one route, and return on 
another Southern Pacific route 
and add a thousand thrilling 
miles to your vacation trip. 
Only Southern Pacific offers 
the choice of Four Great Routes. 
Only Southern Pacific’s rails 
serve many of the West's great- 
est attractions. Insist that your 
routing include two of the fol- 
lowing routes: Sunset, Golden 
State, Overland, Shasta. 


American Legion Convention 
Portland, September 12 to 15 


Visit California on your way to 
or from the convention. 


Southern 
Pacific 


FOUR GREAT ROUTES FOR 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 








Write for detailed itinerary 
to O. P. Bartlett, Dept. R, 310 
So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, or 
H. H. Gray, Dept. R, 531 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Name 
your Pacific Coast destination 
and the places you want to in- 
clude in your roundtrip. Here 
are a few to choose from: 

Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, San 
Diego, San Francisco, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver, B.C. 
Salt Lake City, San Antonio, El 
Paso, Phoenix, Tucson, Apache 
Trail, Yosemite, New Orleans, 
Big Trees, Crater Lake, Carlsbad 
Caverns, LakeTahoe, Del Monte. 
Ask about West Coast of Mexico, 
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John Hancock Serie 


Are You Better Off 
This Year Than 
You Were Last? 


Being better off isn’t 
always a matter of increased in- 
come. Many persons are plan- 
ning so well on modest salaries 
that every year brings more of 
the better things in life. Others 
seemingly have nothing to show 
for their increased incomes. 

That sense of progress so nec- 
essary to a happy life is the 
result of planning ahead. 

The John Hancock Home 


Budget Sheet is helping many to 
get ahead by planning ahead. 
May we send you a copy? 





Sa 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston. MassacruscrTs 


Joun Hancock Ingumy Burgav 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the John Hancock Home Budget 
Sheet. I enclose 2 cents to cover postage. 


| Name 
Street and No. 


City State 
A. L. M 











Over Sixty-Nine Years in Business 


Your Outfit’s Photograph 


In "17, "18 or "19 your organization was photo- 
graphed. It's the only photograph of the ‘“‘bunch” 
as you and they were then and it can never 
be taken again. Get a copy now, while you can 
for your children and their children’s children 
If your outfit was photographed we can supply 
it. Give full name of organization, camp and 
date. Price $2.00 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 


oe | Follow This Man 
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WRITE TODAY FOR SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
THE LITTLE CORPORAL “BLAIRTEX” Belt reduces 
waistiines quickly and comfortably. Improves appear 
Relieves tired aching backs. Increases energy Lessens 
fatigue No lacers, straps or buckles GUARANTEED 
ONE YEAR. Satisfaction or your money back. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL CO., Dept. A-6, '2'5¥. tes Saves St. 
54 








The Legion Presses On 
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needy and the unemployed would be 
able to take care of themselves during the 
summer. That, however, is not the case 
at all. The tremendous burden placed 
upon welfare and relief organizations 
throughout the United States during the 


| winter has precipitated a crisis, the gravity 


| 


of which is a matter of deep concern to all 
thinking Americans. 

Officials of leading welfare and social- 
service organizations recently made a com- 
prehensive survey of conditions in thirty- 
seven large cities and announced that 
their reports “painted a sorry picture for 
a proud country to contemplate.” It 
was indicated also that private funds as 
well as the funds of municipalities and 
States were nearing complete exhaustion. 

Fhe results of this survey were an- 
nounced shortly after we had reached the 
half-million mark and were pressing on to 
the three-quarter million mark and to the 
million. A situation, then, was presented 
to us on the basis of authentic figures, in 
all its grave possibilities. And although 
the Legion’s objective was within our 
sight, we believed that the men of the 
Legion would not be content to rest on the 
victory earned. 

The Legion now is marching alone, ex- 
cept for the gallant women of The American 
Legion Auxiliary. On May 1st, having 
accomplished the purposes of their phase 
of our campaign, the representatives of the 


American Federation of Labor and of the 
Association of National Advertisers, who 
had been working side by side with us since 
the opening of the drive, went back to their 
usual pursuits, leaving the Legion to press 
onward. In the united action group cam- 
paign, as planned last winter, the Legion 
was to be the spearhead in the attack on 
the forces of depression. The affiliated 
organizations brought to us a welcome and 
most powerful support—a backing and a 
background which enabled us to press the 
campaign with the vigor which led to its 
ultimate success. In this connection | 
would like to pay public tribute to Car] 
Byoir who, as Director of Organization of 
the united action group, brought to the 
campaign the support of the Association 
of National Advertisers, through which, 
by means of radio and the press, we were 
able to spread our message like a blanket 
over the country, and to Roy Dickinson, 
Legionnaire, who fostered the idea of the 
united action campaign. I want also to 
acknowledge the fine co-operation of the 
American Federation of Labor and of 
Matthew Woll, its vice-president. 

It is true enough that our membership 
has given up, unselfishly and ungrudg- 
ingly, a large part of its time and efiort to 
an idealistic campaign which properly 
might not be considered a part of its pur- 
pose. But the need is still great, and we 
must carry on. 


The Man Meets the Fob 
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meeting at which representatives of other 
civic organizations met with the Legion to 
discuss community enterprises opened the 
way for an association of all welfare ac- 
tivities during that winter. 

On February 3, 1931, announcement 
was made that the Legion was opening a 
| free employment bureau for all local un- 
employed Voluntary registration brought 
in approximately 300 men and women 

within two weeks and over 600 in six 


| months. 


And newspaper articles and advertise- 
ments called public attention to the 
bureau and urged co-operation in finding 


| work, stressing the thought that the local 


worker should be given every preference 
in filling positions. 

After six months the city and county 
commissions joined in the financial sup- 
port of the bureau and a combined office 
centralized all charity, relief, and employ- 
ment work. 

So that by February 1st of this year 
this bureau had registered 1242 workers, 


| and made 2753 placements. Five hundred 


| thirteen men and women had been placed 
‘in permanent jobs. A house-to-house 
canvass supplementing our regular work 


produced over 200 more jobs. We regard 
all this as a very creditable showing. 


FRANK A. JOHNSON POST 
Johnson City, New York 


ACH post should organize a welfare 

association taking in all churches and 
lodges. This eliminates selfishness. We 
have charge of all needy cases in our com 
munity, for food, coal and clothing. Rents 
and medical needs we turn over to the 
town: poor officer. 

You must have money to run such an 
organization but by having all organiz 
ations combined into one we have no 
trouble. They all do their share by having 
dances, card parties, tag days, bake 
sales, musical entertainments. 

We have charge of all employment in 
our community, also registration for such 
state work as emergency relief. We can 
vass the homes for work, also factories 
We furnish men for the village, township 
and county, and help the schools with milk 
and clothing for the needy children. 

We have made a permanent welfare or 
ganization which is a credit to the com 
munity and Legion. It has taken work 
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to do it. We have done away with dupli- 
cations in home relief and have sponsored 
all work projects in our community. 


HENRY H. GRAVES POST 
Jackson, Mississippi 


E FORMED a ration depot for 

proven needy under supervision of 
community welfare; a clothing depot for 
issuing donated clothing necessities to 
needy; a store for used garments at price 
only to return expenses necessary to em- 
ploy previously unemployed. County 
health authorities function overtime in 
clinic and call work. 

Community morale is maintained by 
contact forces to combat communism. 
Employed donate one percent of salary or 
wages to unemployment fund, which is 
augmented by proceeds of entertainments. 

Fund spent on public works, drawing 
man-power only from unemployed reg- 
istered with United States’ Employment 
Service, two days per week per man, two 
dollars per day; home-improvement cam- 





paign widely publicized to educate home- | 


owners; $2,000 contributed by material 
dealers, $4,000 by other business interests, 
financial houses Jend to home-owner funds 
for improvements; funds expended for 
advertising and office help previously un- 
employed, supervised by representatives 
from contributors; speakers further con- 
tact home-owner through civic clubs; this 
returns contributions through increased 
sales, absorbs man-power to use materials 
sold, benefits home owner obviously. 
Contact was maintained with all em- 
ployers to add all employes possible; avoid 
reducing pay-roll and stagger employment 


where possible; add men as rapidly as cam- | 


paigns produce increased business. 


Foss Soldier 


(Continued from page 29) 


Executive Committee. It was two in the | 


There had been much debate 
A committeeman was 


morning. 
and no progress. 





sputtering and struggling for words to| 


frame a sweeping, most sweeping, resolu- 
tion. 

“May I assist the gentleman? ‘Resolved 
that vice hereby be abolished and that vir- 
tue shall prevail.’ ” 

If not at home General Foreman pos- 


sibly may be found in London, Paris, | 


India or Africa, where he has trekked 
thousands of miles along the route of 
Livingston. He has made a mile of movie 
film, some of which he sometimes shows to 
friends. He has a rare shot of an elephant 
hunt, in which a gigantic bull was brought 
down with spears and arrows alone. He 
has a rare story about that mysterious 
animal known as the hippo-giraffe. 





: 


But on New Year’s Day he is back on | 


the North Side to keep open house beside 
a bowl of fragrant eggnog in the manner 
of the mauve decade. These occasions are 
an institution, and the General's calling 
list is in its second generation. 
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A Lone figure in 
overalls surveys 
the fields of his 
labor. Freshly 
planted rows point 
their even lines 
around a gently 
rising hill. Seemingly the world and 
its people are far away. But this 
man is not alone! 

His home is at the top of the dis- 
tant hill. And in his home is a tele- 
phone. Eighty-five million miles of 
wire lead to it. His call is a com- 
mand to one or more of several 
hundred thousand employees. Day 
or night he may call, through the 
Bell System, any one of nearly 
twenty million other telephones in 
this country and an additional 
twelve million abroad. 

And yet, like you, he pays but a 
small sum for a service that is fre- 
quently priceless in value. The 
presence of the telephone, ready 
for instant use, costs only a few 





TOP OF THE HILL 


cents a day. With your tele- 
phone, you are never alone. It 
is an investment in companion- 
ship, convenience, and security. 
Through it you can project your 
personality to the faraway 
places of the earth, or bring 
familiar voices to the friendliness 
of your fireside. 

Undoubtedly a great factor in 
the continued progress and im- 
provement of telephone service is 
the intangible but real spirit of ser- 
vice that has become a tradition in 
the telephone business. This spirit 
expresses itself daily and in any 
emergency. And behind the army 
engaged in giving service is the pio- 
neering help of a regiment of five 
thousand scientists and technical 
men, engaged in the sole task of 
working for improvement. This 
group devotes itself exclusively to 
seeking ways and means of making 
your telephone service constantly 
better and better. 
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Orv Town Boats are rigid and rugged. A heavy 
motor does not drag on the stern or shake it. Each 
boat is designed for speed and comfort . . . built to 
last for many years. 

Write for free catalog illustrating many models (as 
low as $90). Sporting types; big, fast, all-wood, sea 
worthy boats for family use. Also dinghies; rowboats; 
canoes. Old Town Canoe Co., 356 Main St., Old 
Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 
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Less Than *90° 






ame Fag —_ ———— 5 
Puts 4 horsepower 
: on your boat 


Ow, only $87.75 buys 

an outboard motor of 
famous Elto make — the 
Elto “Fisherman” — 2 
cylinder, 4 horsepower, 
sturdy, reliable, quiet... 
Gives speed up to 10 miles an 
hour on family and fishing 
boats — faster on canoes and 
Jight hulls. Specially designed 
for perfect operation at slowest 
trolling speed. Height instant- 


hall 











ly adj for water 
r ing. Tilts 1 ally. 
D dable battery igniti easy, positive starting. 








Send for Elto catalog describing this and 8 «4 out- 
standing Elto values — . 

for $128.50, an 18 H. inder 

$220.00. Write today. ELTOD DIVISION, Outboard 

Motors Corporation, 3512 N. 

27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





As one of the oldest 
patent firms in Amer- 
ica we give inventors 
t lowest consistent 
charge, a service noted for results, evidenced by 
many well known Patents of extraordinary 


PATENTS 


value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 
Lacey & Lacey, 635 F St., N. W. Dept. 8 
Wash., D. C. Estab. 1869 


Numerous Legionnaire References 








Quick Relief! 


For rashes and all forms of itching, burn- 
ing, disfiguring skin irritations. 


Caticura Ointment 


Price 25c. Sample free of ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. B, Malden, Mass. 

















500 More City and Rural 
Dealers 


Start your own business with our capi- 
tal. It pays better than most occupations. 
Buy everything at wholesale—sell at retail. 


Be your own boss. Make all the profits on 
everything you sell. We supply everything 
—Products, Auto-Bodies, ample Cases, 
Advertising Matter, Sales and Service 
Methods, etc. 15 Factories and Service 
Branches. Prompt shipments. Lowest 
freight and express rates. Superior Raw- 
leigh Quality, old established demand, low- 
est prices, guarantee of satisfaction or no 
sale, makes easy sales. 200 necessities for 
home and farm, all guaranteed the best 
values. Rawleigh’s Superior Sales and 
Service Methods secure most business ev- 
erywhere. Over 42 million Products sold 
last year. If you are willing to work steady 
every day for good pay, write for complete 
information how to start your own busi- 
ness with our capital. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 
DEPT.F-36-ALM, FREEPORT, ILL. 
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a meeting in Wilkes-Barre than transacting 
across his desk in Indianapolis the vast body 
of business that passes through his hands. 
In the course of a year the Commander 
visits every State, and shakes hands with 
more people than anyone in America. And 
during this time he is attending, often by 
telephone and telegraph, to the details of 
an executive job of proportions sufficient 
to occupy a person with no other claims on 
his time or energy. 

The headquarters are organized to take 
care of this situation. The general man- 
ager of the corporation, National Adjutant 
James F. Barton, is on the job all the time. 
At national conventions, a replica of 
headquarters goes with him, and is set up 
in the convention city. Adjutant of the 
Iowa Department for five years and Na- 
tional Adjutant for seven, Jim Barton is 
known wherever the Legion is known. 
National Headquarters of the Legion has 
changed with the changing life of the or- 
ganization and of the million men and 
women who compose it. The problems of 
this year are not those of last. There is no 
such thing as standing still—an organi- 
zation goes backward or forward. The 
Legion has gone forward, and the machin- 
ery by which it does its work is the cre- 
ation of Barton more than that of any 
other. Each division of the headquarters 
has its own head, but all, excepting the 
National Rehabilitation and the National 
Legislative Committees, which are located 
in Washington, are under the direct super- 
vision of the Adjutant. 

The Administration Division is in charge 
of Frank E. Samuel, of Kansas, Assistant 
National Adjutant. It embraces purchases 
and supplies where money is saved by 
buying paper by the ton and typewriter 
ribbons by the fifty gross, the filing de- 
partment where last year 79,217 papers 
were put away, the stenographic and mul- 
tigraph services which turn out a million 
and a half pages annually, and so on. This 
division also takes in the library, which is 
one of the most complete in existence deal- 
ing with American participation in the war, 
containing 1,675 volumes, pamphlets and 
so forth. 

The Administration Division has charge 
of the important matter of membership, on 
which the influence and success of the 
Legion directly depends. At two o’clock 
each Friday afternoon is posted on a large 
blackboard in Mr. Samuel’s office the 
standing of each Department and overseas 
outpost. If one State gains and an- 
other loses inquiry is made into causes, 
which have been carefully documented. 
This membership data has grown into 
a five inch shelf of pamphlets which con- 
tains about all there is to know on the sub- 
ject of membership. “Obtaining and Re- 
taining Membership” had a circulation 
of 12,500 copies last year. Ten thousand 
copies of “Membership Campaign Man- 


uals” went out, but the “best seller” was 
“Facts About The American Legion,” of 
which 600,000 copies were distributed. 

In an Indianapolis park last summer a 
communist orator was ripping the Gov- 
ernment to pieces. A hundred yards away 
two American Legion Junior Baseball 
nines trotted onto the field. By the third 
inning the Red’s audience was all watching 
the game. “I hope that gives you an idea 
of what the National Americanism Com- 
mission of the Legion is trying to do,”’ said 
Russell Cook, of Indiana, its director 
“Our job is to combat subversive move- 
ments, which sounds very serious, and is 
of course no matter to be considered lightly 
But it largely boils down to a matter of 
getting the youngsters on the right road, 
and seeing that our foreign born popula- 
tion learns American ways of thought and 
action. How’s this, then?’”’ Mr. Cook ex- 
hibited the batting order of a ball team in 
a New England mill town: Zajdel, Neidz- 
wicki, Lynbourg, Kaleviano and _ five 
others whose ancestors were not at Plym- 
outh Rock. “You have no idea how seri- 
mously they take our junior baseball. A 
mother telephoned me from Memphis to 
complain that her son had been trans- 
ferred from second base to center field.” 

The Americanism Commission knows 
what the radicals are doing in this country, 
and is not disturbed by the knowledge. 
There are fifty-six organizations, ranging 
from harmless pacifists to anarchists. They 
thrive on strong-arm opposition. The 
Commission pursues the policy of letting 
them have their say, like the Red in the 
park, and with a minimum of words and a 
maximum of deeds, shows people America 
as it stands has better to offer than they 
have. To this end the Commission origi- 
nates and supervises hundreds of activities 
among young and adult that are helping in 
these troubled times to keep the country 
on an even keel. 

The Child Welfare Division at the pres- 
ent moment is responsible for assistance to 
about 100,000 children of veterans. Con 
trary to lay belief, few of them are orphans 
The physical needs of the average orphan 
are about as well met as if the child’s par- 
ents were alive. Adoption is the eventual 
solution in such cases. 

Last winter about 1300 children each 
month received emergency aid direct from 
the National Child Welfare Division, be 
cause for some reason aid from local 
sources was not forthcoming. The cost was 
$2,500 a week. But this is a drop in the 
bucket. The division’s task is one of 
organization through which local com 
munities care for their own. Its work ex 
tends down to the finger-tips of the Legion 
through the posts, the units of the Auxiliary 
and of the Forty and Eight and Eight and 
Forty which look after the rest of the hun 
dred thousands. A large organization ac 
complishes this. 
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the direction of the National Child Welfare 
Committee of which Edwin E. Hollenback 
of Pennsylvania is chairman, and Miss 
Emma C. Puschner of Missouri is Director, 
with offices at headquarters in Indian- 
apolis. 

The assets of the national organization 
of The American Legion at the close of 
business on December 31st last, were $6,- 
301,191. The largest item in this figure is 
the endowment fund of $5,000,000, ad- 
ministered by The American Legion En- 
dowment Fund Corporation, of which 
Past National Commander James A. 
Drain is president. The interest on this 
fund is remitted to the Legion in quarterly 
instalments for the support of the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee and the 
Child Welfare Division of Headquarters. 
It can be used for no other purposes. The 
second largest item is the $500,000 Y. M. 
C. A. fund given to the Legion in 1919 
without restriction as to its use. 

The custody of this capital, excepting 
the Endowment Fund, and the expendi- 
ture of these funds, is the responsibility 
of the National Finance Committee of 
which Wilder S. Metcalf of Kansas has 
been chairman for ten years. The admin- 
istrative officer of the committee is 
National Treasurer Bowman Elder. 

Every corporation has a legal depart- 
ment, and the legal department of The 
American Legion is Remster A. Bingham 
of the Indianapolis bar. His title is Na- 
tional Judge :Advocate, but he has an- 
other definition. “I am the No man.” An 
organization with six million dollars in- 
vested is confronted with legal tangles all 
along, and these are the problem of Mr. 
Bingham. 

Just now the most active branch of the 
Judge Advocate’s practice concerns de- 
cisions on eligibility to membership. 
There has always been a pressure from 
without to lower the bars in this particular, 
but without success. 

One cannot pick up a newspaper with- 
out reading about the Legion, and that is 
where the Publicity Division of head- 
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“Following the memorial service last 
January roth, a large group of Legion- 
naires, including Department Commander 
Frank A. Peyton and I, were guests in Mrs. 
Greenway’s home. . . . In the conversa- 
tion which followed, I mentioned the fact 
that I had trained at Camp Cody as a 
member of the 127th Field Artillery. Mrs. 
Greenway then told us of living at her 
ranch near Camp Cody at that time and 
how both men and officers repeatedly 
visited her home over week-ends. She also 
rclated the sad story of two French officers 
who had perished in a raging arroyo. 

‘Two days later I received my February 
issue of the Monthly and read Legionnaire 
Lester Kelly’s inquiry about two French 
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quarters takes a bow. Its director is Fred | 
G. Condict, of Missouri, an old-time news- 
paperman, who knows his calling first- 
hand from country weekly to metropolitan 
daily. Mr. Condict learned the business 
before the type of modern propaganda that 
editors shy from was invented. His| 
division deals with editors as an editor | 
purveying an editor’s stock in trade, | 
which is news. 

The Emblem Division started operation 
in 1919 with a desk drawer of lapel buttons 
and a fifty-cent stock ledger. Now it oc- 
cupies more space than any other depart- 
ment of National Headquarters, and is a 
mail order concern doing nearly half a 
million dollars’ worth of business annually. 

The Legion’s first thought in establish- 
ing this Division that has since grown so 
large was that it would thus retain 
control of the reproduction of its insignia, 
safeguard the dignity of its emblem and | 
prevent its promiscuous use. That is 
still the first thought, to which profits are 
incidental. The best selling item has al- 
ways been the bronze and blue lapel but- 
ton, says E. O. Marquette, the Director. 
In eleven years 1,911,884 have been sold. 
Figures prior to 1921 are incomplete, but | 
they are estimated at another million. | 
Next come Legion caps, which the Divi- 
sion hesitatingly offered in 1925, laying in 
a supply of two dozen to meet all demands. | 
More than 360,000 have been sold to date. 

Who buys most of the items that are 
described in the Division’s sixty-four page 
catalogue? The Division has just made 
52,000 inquiries to find out. It learned 
that sales are in the same proportion to 
population the country over, whether in 
hamlets of less than five hundred persons, | 
or cities of more than 300,000. 

That, in a very sketchy way, is the | 
Legion’s National Headquarters, which | 
exists to give effect to the mandates of 
national conventions and of the National 
Executive Committee. In addition to 
carrying out these mandates it serves in 
an advisory capacity to the Departments 
and posts of the Legion. 











children who were left orphans as a result 
of their father’s death near Camp Cody in 
1918. Remembering Mrs. Greenway’s 
recently told story, I asked permission to 
use her name and what she had told us. 
Part of her reply follows: 

“TI did not see the article you mention, 
but am intensely interested. Of course you 
can send any facts you think might be in- 
teresting about the deaths of Lieutenants 
Jean Jegou and Ferdinand Herber. There 
was, in addition to these men, an American 
private of French descent (I think from 
Worcester, Massachusetts) driving the car. 
He had been delegated as chauffeur to the 
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French officers. 


“*These men (Continued on page 58) | 
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HOUSANDS of men today, who never in- 


tend to practice before the bar, are study- 


inglaw. 

They realize that the law-trained man is a 
leader—that law training makes keen, clear, 
quick, correct thinking—that there is a real 
reason why legally-trained men head many of 
America’s greatest corporations. 


Practical Law Through 
Home Study 


The home study Law training offered by 
LaSalle has proven itself practical and valuable 
far beyond the time and money cost. 

In certain permitted states every year 
LaSalle- trained men pass bar examinations 
with high honors. 

But many, many more men, take their 
LaSalle law training to use in business and find 
in it a quicker, surer key to success and leader- 
ship—to the avoidance of pitfalls and the pick- 
ing of the sure and certain paths of progress. 


A Most Unusual Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction is a 
fourteen-volume library compiled by leading 
professors and authorities. : 

This library might well be called—“Law 
Simplified and Condensed”—for it covers the 
whole basic field of law in an orderly, classified 
and simple manner. In many resident uni- 
versities, the LaSalle Law Library is the 
reference work most used by students. In one 
of the greatest resident law schools, fourteen 
sets of LaSalle’s Law Library are at the 
student’s disposal and constantly used. 

Supplementing this great library, are lec- 
tures and personal instruction of the highest 
grade, all under a definite, clear plan involving 
continual use of the Problem Method, where 
you train in law by dealing with actual _— 
problems—learn by doing the work—not by 
memorizing rules. ‘ 

To get the whole story, you must investigate. 
And the coupon below is the easy way to start 
that. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Chicago 


I would like to have full information 
about your law training, together with 
copy of ‘Law Training for Leadership,” 
all without obligation. 


(C Law: Degree of LL. B. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: 
If more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 
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were drowned on their way to Tyrone, 
New Mexico, where they and their fel- 
low officers came frequently to visit at 
our ranch, the Burro Mountain Home- 
stead. Whether they were on their way 
to visit us that day, I do not know. A 
very short time before, they and others had 
stayed several days with us and Lieutenant 
Jegou had told me so much about his wife 
and children that when this accident oc- 
curred and the men in our army at Camp 
|Cody raised through private contribu- 
| tion many thousands of dollars to send to 
the little Jegou girls, they called me up to 
learn the names and address of the family 
in France. I afterward heard from Ma- 
dame Jegou.’ 

“Mrs. Greenway’s story dovetails with 
Comrade Kelly’s clipping from Trench and 
Camp of that time, and tells a side of the 
story, firsthand, that could not have been 
obtained without Mrs. Greenway’s interest 
and assistance.” 


EUNIONS! National convention re- 
unions are growing in favor. The 
time: September 12th to 15th. The place: 
Portland, Oregon. T. Henry Boyd, 222 
Pacific Building, Portland, Chairman of 
| the Convention Reunions Committee, will 
be glad to help your outfit make plans and 
will assist in broadcasting announcements. 
The following outfits are already lining up 
for Portland. Details may be obtained 
from the men whose addresses are listed: 


2p Div.—A. H. S. Haffenden, 195 E. Broadway, 
Portland. 

4ruH Div.—Berkely Snow, Spain blidg., Portland. 

91st Div. Assoc.—Dan E. Coman, American Bank 
bidg., Portland. 

12Ttn Inr.—H. J. Friedman, 
Portland. 

31st Inv. Det., Smper1a—E. Swan, Malakwa, B. C., 
Canada. 

162p Inr. Vets. Assoc.—Chairman not yet chosen. 
Write to T. Henry Boyd, 222 Pacific bidg., Portland. 

Ist Enors., Ist Div.—Harry A. Bidlake, P. O. 
Box 1645, Tacoma, Wash. 

4rn U. 8S. on —For details and copy of The 
Skirmisher. . B. Nagel, 317 City Hall, Portland. 

18TH HS (Ry.), A. E. F.—E. E. Anderson, 
146-A Broadway, Portland. 

20TH Enors. (Forestry)—W. W. Belcher, 510 
Court st., The Dalles, Ore. 
| 23p Enors. (Hwy.) Assoc.—George E. Sandy, 
Labbe bidg., Portland. 
| 31st Enors. (Ry.)—F. E. Love, 113 First av., W., 
| Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
397TH Enors. (Ry.)—B. E. Ryan, 308 Central st., 


Elkins, W. Va. 
H. Foord, 3318 


60TH Enors. (Ry. Orertc.)—L. 
Flower st., Huntington Park, Calif 

116TH ENGRS., 4ist Div.—Fred G. Morse, 2023 
Louisa st., Se Seattie, Wash. 

23p Enors., Co. F, Truck Co. 4, 2p Bx. He.— 
John H. D. Smith, Orondo, Wash. 

Soc. AMERICAN Miuitary Enors.—L. H. Rosen- 
thal, 321 Customs House, Portland 

147TH F. A. Assoc.—William D. Jackson, c/o 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co., Portland. 
| 148rn F. A. Assoc.—William Choate, c/o U. 8 
| Bank, Portland. 

65ruH C. A. C. Assoc.—William M. 
Assessor's wy. Portland. 
| 169TH C. A. C.—H. A. Martin, 1145 Saginaw St., 
| Salem, Ore. 
| Trench Mortar Art. Assoc.—Alvin C. Baker, 
New Post Office bldg., Portland. 

405rn Tew. Bn., 8. C.—William E. Graham, Kirk- 
land, Wash. 

221ist F. 8S. Bx., Co. B—Thomas E. Evans, c/o 
Dept. of Agriculture, Hermiston, Ore. 

Tank Corps Vets. Assoc —Nicholas Salowich, 
| 1401 Barlum Tower, Detroit 

American Fiecp Serv. Assoc.—W. H. Bentley, 
Dundee, Ore. 

Foreien Scnoot Sepren., 297TH & 400TH AERO 
Seprns.— Maynard Legg, 5904-29th av., Portland. 

93p Agro Sqorn.—J. W. Schmalz, Harbine, Nebr. 
Pe Aero Sup. Sqprn.—J. M. Panek, Amity, 

re. 


1170 Sandy blvd., 





Beveridge, 


880TH Agro Seprn.—A. J. Evers, 619 Flatsop av., 
Portland. 
Batioon Seprns.—E. A. McKee, Longview Daily 
News, Loneview, Wasi 
M. 8. T. 406—R. R. “Morgan, P. O. Box 207, Sta 
A, Palo Alto, Calif. 
T. C. Vernevit Vets.—M. T. C. Repair Units 
gol ‘302, 303, 327, and attached units. Capt. P. L. 
Jackson, Portiand. 
3051rn Sup. Co., Q. M. C.—Lafayette Schank, 939 
So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal 
Base Hosp. No. 117—John Lammers, c/o Portland 
(Ore.) Post No. 1, Portland. 
Women or U. 8. N. Res. Force.—Miss Dorothy 
em Peekskill, N. Y. 
S. Wortp War Nav. Vets. Assoc.—All Navy 
m4 Frank Rose, 36 E. Linden st., Alexandria, 


a. 

U.S. 8S. Nicholson—J. L. Murphy, 870 Market st., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

2p Byn., Natu. Nav. 
Trng. Sta., Seattle, Wash. 
Miramar pl., Portland, Ore. 

Srars AND Srripres Assoc.—Vets. of A. E. F. news- 
paper. Claude B. Bristol, Porter bldg., Portland. 

8. O. L. Socrery—C. F. Irwin, Rural Valley, Pa 


Vo.tuntTeers—U. 8. Nav 
Chester T. Wrucke, 150 


Timely announcements of activities 
other than convention reunions, follow: 


2p Drv.—San Diego Branch, 2d Div. Assoc., will 
house and entertain 2d Div. men during D. A. Vw 
W. national convention in San Diego, Cal., June 17- 
25. LeRoy Bailey, 510 Commonwealth bldg., San 

0. 

3p Drv.—Annual convention, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
July 14-17. Ray Vail, 522 Packard av., Fort Wayne. 

57x Div., New Jexsey Camp—Recently organized 
Wm. Teitelbaum, 645 Adams av., Elizabeth, N. J 

7TH Div.—Proposed reunion. Andrew Vogt, 72 
Adams st., Mount Vernon, N 

77x Div.— Regular edition Seventh Division pe \ 
tory still available. Five dollars. Addison B. 
man, 1808 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

267TH (YANKEE) Div. Assoc.—Annual convention 
and reunion, Portland, Maine, June 17-19. Louis A 
Donahue, 5 Riker Park, Portland, Maine 

277TH Drv. Assoc.—Reunion, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct 
20-22. Write also for copy of The Orion Messenger, to 
C. P. Lenart, Capitol P. O. Box 11, Albany, N. Y 

297H Div. Assoc.—Convention and reunion, Nor- 
folk, Va., in Sept. F. H. Hodges, 107 W. Main st., 
Norfolk. 

297TH Drv. Vets. Assoc., Cauir. Coaprer—William 
Rubsamen, 5014 Mt. Royal dr., Los Angeles, Cal 

357rn Driv. Vets. Cius, Cuicaco ArEa—John T. 
Major, 168 No. Michigan av., Chicago, II. 

377TH Drv. Assoc., PHILADELPHIA Dist — Meeting 
lst Thursday each ‘month, American Legion blidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. C. J. Reid, 4544 No. 11th st., 
Philadelphia. 

42p Rarnspow Div. Vets.—Annual reunion, Los 
Angeles, Cal., July 13-15. Men not receiving Rain- 
bow Reveille, address Arthur C. Davis, 2601 So. Fi- 
gueroa st., Los Angeles. 

Oxn1o Rarnsow Div. Vets.—14th annual reunion, 
Russell's Point, Indian Lake, Ohio, June 10-11. Earl 
% Gray, 3179 Kensington rd., Cleveland Heights, 

10. 

771TH Drv.—Reunion in New York City, Sept. 24- 
25, 15th anniversary. J. A. lovingn, 77th Div. 
Assoc. Hq., 28 E. 39th st., New York 

80TH Div.—13th annual reunion, Harrisonburg, 
Va., Aug. 4-7. R. L. Stultz, New Market, Pa 

9isr Drv. Assoc.—All veterans in State of Wash- 
ington, report to Jules Edward Markow, chmn., 
Registration Committee, 201 County-City bldg., 
Seattle, Wash., in order to complete roster. 

20TH InF. Vets (INCL. 42p, 43> & 70TH INF.)— 
Annual reunion, Moline, Ill., Aug. 26-29. E. E. Wil- 
son, 1934-23d st., Moline. 

103p Inr.—Reunion during Yankee Div. conven- 
tion, Portland, Me., June 17-19. E. K. Hale, Lisbon 
Falls, Me. 

353p—ALL Kansas—Inr.—Annual reunion, Kan- 
sas City, Kans., Sept. 3-5 (Labor Day week-end.) 
M. C. Petersen, 2625 Stewart av., Kansas C ity, Kans. 

355rn Inr.—Annual reunion, Lincoln, Nebr., in 
Oct. Clarence C. Becker, 1636 Woodsview, Lincoln. 

47H Va. Inv. (ForMeR Surrotk Grays), Co. F— 
Annual reunion, Suffolk, Va., Aug. 20. R. W. Glaus, 
1111-25th st., Newport News, Va. 

139TH Inr., Co. I, 35rH Dirv.—Reunion, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo.. Sept. 24-25. John A. Krause, 15 No 
D st., Herington, Kans. 

328TH F. A.—9th pastep. Fort Shelby Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich., June 13-14. . J. Lynch, 209 Elm st., 
8. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

3297Tn F. A.—Ist reunion, Fort Shelby Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich., June 13-14. George Tighe, 7427 Ker- 
cheval av > Detroit. 

Pioneer Inr. Orricers—Reunion, Jamestown, 
N. Y., during summer. E. B. Briggs, The Jamestown 
Journal, Jamestown. 

llta F. A—Annual reunion, Perth Amboy, N. J., 


own 3-5. R.C. Dickieson, 4816-47th st., Woodside, 
Y 

309TH F. A.—Reunion, ~ Ill., 30. 
Evan L. Searcy, 22044 So. 6t ae ae 


66rn F. A. Bria., 146TH & 147TH F. A.—Write to 
ex-Lt. Wm. R. Wright, RKO blidg., Denver, Colo., 
regarding proposed second edition of brigade history. 
587TH Arr., C. A. C., Brry. B—Proposed reunion. 
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Ww Hs Gehege. 25 Brookfield av., Great Kills, Staten 
Islan 

Ist Falk “Arr. Parx— —Proposed reunion, F. W. 
Smith, 436-A City Hall, San Francisco, Cal. 

8ru Cav., Troop D—Pro reunion, Glenn 
E. M. Beabout, Bridgeport, Ohio. 

organization and reunion. 
w. ™ MeWilliame lue Springs, Mo. 

287TnH Encrs. —Proposed reunion. Geo. P. Furnish, 
Fairview st., E. Dedham, Mass. 

34TH Enars. —Reunion, Gibbons Hotel, Dayton, 
Ohio, Sept. 4. George Remple, 1225 Alberta st., Day- 
ton. 

308TH Enors.—12th reunion, Sloane Hotel, San- 
dusky, Ohio, Aug. 6-7. F. J. Ritzenthaler, Sandusky. 

308TH M. 8. Vets. Assoc.—7th reunion, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Sept. 3-5. Raymond P. Martin, 31 Ridge 
rd., Columbus. 

309Tn Sur. Try., Co. F—6th reunion, — 
Arms Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 13-14. 4 
Perry, Bardwell, Ky. 

Tank Corps—Reunion, Gettysburg, Pa., during 
summer, in addition to Portland convention reunion. 
.. A. Wassermann, 167 E. 82d st., New York City. 

M. L. Unsrrs 335-336-337-338-339-340 anp 341— 
Proposed reunion. C. E. Stade, Rand rd. Des 
Plaines, Ill 

13rnH Agro Sqprn.—Reunion, Newport, Ore., Sept. 
9-11. E. P. Smith, P. O. Box 154, Los Banos, Cal. 

210Tn Aero Sqprn.—Reunion. Fred W. O’Brien, 
1304 W. Washington st., Champaign, Ill. 

262p-263p AERO S@pRNs. —Proposed reunion. J. 
l. Fleming, 140 E. Boston av., Youngstown, Ohio. 

826rn Arr Serv. Vets. —Keunion, Hotel Lincoln, 
New York City, Oct. 1-2. D. Shoptaugh, 2587 
Atlantic av., Brooklyn, N. x? ° 

ist Gas Reot.—Annual reunion, June 11, Lafayette 
Hotel, New York City, with Gabby Street as guest. 
Victor Lomuller, 74 W. 69th st., ioe York City. 

M. T. C. 498, M. 8. T. 421—Proposed reunion. R. 
J. Peifer, Tracy, Minn. 

G. R. 8. Unrr 313—Send name, address, occupa- 
tion, ete., to Paul T. Sanders, Orland Park, IIl., for 
roster. 

3l4rn M. S. Trw., Co. F, 89Ta Dirv.—Reunion, 
Streeter Park, Aurora, Nebr., June 19. Kenneth O. 
Davis, Minden, Nebr. 

301st Trenca Mortar Brry., 76TH Div.—Pro- 
posed reunion. Calixte L. Allaire, 240 Summer st., 
Bristol, Conn. 

U. S. Nava An Sra., Pensacola, Fla.—Letter 
reunion. illiam . Lamb, 110 Clifton av., Rose- 
beat. Li 5 io Se 

. Charleston—Proposed reunion. Allan G. 

Jack 161 | Chestaat av., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 

” 8. S. Lakeview—Letter reunion. George A. 

N Lah 2 23 Willard st., West Quincy, East Milton 
P. O., Mass. 

8. 8S. Schurs—Proposed reunion of crew at time the 
Schurz sank on June 21, 1918. Thomas 8. McCaleb, 
Box 375, Decatur, Tex. 

U. 8. Sus. Caaser 322—Reunion. A. M. Robert- 
son, Boyle blidg., Little Rock, Ark. 

Ames. Co. 35, 77H San. Trn., 7TH Drv.—Reunion, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., conjunction ion dept. convention, 
Aug. 18-20. J. H. Barry, 121 N. 12th st., Sunbury, 


U. S. A. A. C.—Annual reunion, all branches, 
Americus Hotel, Allentown, Pa., July 14-16. W. P. 
Hunter, 5315 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Amer. Frep Serv. Assoc.—Annual reunion, Amer- 
icus Hotel, Allentown, Pa., J 14-16. A. E. Herr- 
mann, 1625 W. Diamond st., Philadelphia. Pa. 

DisaBLeED AMERICAN VGaoaaee or THE WorRLD 
War—Annual convention, San Diego, Cal., June 
18-25. Irwin J. Landis, Gen. Secy., SD reckels Thea- 
tre bldg., San Diego. 


HILE we are unable to conduct a 

general missing persons column, we 
stand ready to assist in locating men 
whose statements are required in support 
of various claims. Queries and responses 
should be directed to the Legion’s Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, 600 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. The 
committee wants information in the fo!- 
lowing cases: 


Martine Corps—Former members who served in 
Cuba from Aug. 18, 1917, to June 18, 1919, and recall 
Nile M. Raper, pvt. Ist class, wounded in leg or 
groin while quelling riot, and also suffering from 

black water fever,”’ can assist his aged father in es- 
ye claim. Rarer, described as follows, gray 
eyes, di brown hair, fair complexion, 5 ft. 6% in. 
tall, died of lobar pneumonia, Feb. 8, 1920, seven 
months after discharge. 

497Tn Inr., Co. E—Marsaats, Arthur B., pvt. 
Missing. Last heard from Oct. 10, 1918, from A. P. 
0. 762, A. E. F. Erroneously reported as killed in 
action. 

1307Tn Inr., Co. A—Former comrades of Jean D. 
Barrp can assist in claim. 

115tn Am. Trn., Co. B, 40TH Drv.—Former 
members, including Sets. H. R. Foster and M. 
TayLor, and ——. H. Baut and E. K. Harrison, 
who remember Pvt. Ray D. Bet being carried on 
stretcher to hospital at Camp Genicart, near Bor- 
deaux, France, between Apr. 15 and May 10, 1919, 
to mt with claim 

8. Navat Am Sra., Halifax, Nova Scotia— 
tice nite from It. comdr. medical officer (name 
probably Mappox or Mapison), Victor Seize 
Milwaukee), Lowry (Sacramento, Calif..) and 
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Erickson (Boston), to support claim of C. H. Bar- 
NER, ex-mach. mate, U. S. N., Sept.-Dec., 
1918. Station under Commander Richard Byrd. 

Cisco, Lawrence T., chauffeur, Co. D, TEL. : 
S.C. Enlisted LaSalle, Il., Aug. 24, 1918; discharged 
Camp Sherman, Ohio, Jan. 18, 1919. Electrician, 
gray eyes, dark brown hair, ruddy complexion, 5 ft. 
A Missing. Last heard from in Akron, Ohio, 

Fiytve capets, Park Field, Tenn., and Fiyine 
orricers, Ellington Field, Texas, who knew Frederic 
Leslie CLARKE, can assist in disability claim. 

Base Hosp. No. 104—Statements from nurses, 
doctors and comdr. who recall Pvt. John P. Conurn 
suffering from throat gland trouble, arthritis in shoul- 
der a lumbago while stationed at Beau Desert 
Hosp. Center, A. P. O. 705, France. 

VaRENNES, France—Statement wanted from the 
colonel of artillery who lost a foot in mine explosion 
just south of Varennes, France, Sept., 1918, during 
Meuse-Argonne drive, to support claim of ex-Lt 
George R. Don1tcan who suffered injured back and 
nervous disorder in right side as result of same ex- 
plosion. 

Base Hosp. Det., Camp McClellan, Ala., later 
Base No. 31—Men of detachment sent from Ft. 
Ethan Allen, Vt., in Aug., 1917, including John Drys- 
paLe, C. Buck, Joe Aces, CLark, J. Austin and John 
Devine, and Sgts. CuLLen and J. Craven, can assist 
Lawrence J. Donovan in establishing claim. Also 
Maj. John M. Taytor. 

3067Tu Inr., Co. I—Statements from former mem- 
bers, including Fred Merz, who recall hemorrhoids 
suffered by Andrew GriespauM, for which he received 
treatment at infirmary at St. Loup, France 

1267Ta Inr., Co. L—Statements from former offi- 
cers and men with outfit at Chateau-Thierry, Aug 
4, 1918, also medical officer named Spear of first aid 
station near Marse, who remember disability of 
William A. Hansen. 

Gas Scnoo., Epaewoop ArsenaL, Mp.—Veterans 
who recall Joe Fleming Buncu in service at this school. 

12TH aNpD 63p Inr. Reots.—Former members who 
recall Richard E. Ricxe suffering from severe head- 
aches; also members, including Hitt, Kirkpatrick, 
McFappen, Gray, Batkema, Haven and Ist Sgt 
Dovenerty, in band quarters at Ft. Logan, Colo., 
May-June, 1917, who recall Ricxe falli own flight 
of stairs. Claims crushed vertebra in neck. 

6lst Axt., Brry A, C. A. C.—Veterans, especially 
Jack E. Ort, ee remember George Ray STevens, 


now deceased, having been gassed while with battery 
or on detached service in wireless station. Widow 
needs aid. 


Sr. Arenan, France, Ctassirication Camp— 
Statement from medical officer who attended sick 
call at camp hospital, Oct. 12, 1918, to support claim 
of Letcher C. Hancock. 

GranaM, William J.—Served with M. G. Co., 166th 
Inf., 42d Div. Formerly of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Black hair, ruddy complexion, 5 ft. 11 in., wt. about 
220 Ibs., age 31. May ill due to service disability. 
Missing since Dec., es when in New Orleans, La. 

315rn _Enors., Co. F, 90TH Div.—Former mem- 
bers, including Capt. G. G. Epwarps, Ist Lt. Vat 
TERS, Sgts. Seymour, Naysmitu, Suerter, CHAMBER, 
Swartz and McKryney, Cpls. Jim Mayes, Erorp 
and We ts, and Pvts. Gene Stev ENS, OVERTON and 
Carl Erickson, can assist John C. (Pvt. Pete) 
Pererson with claim. 

156TH Deror Bric., 18TH Co., 5TH Tro. Bn., 
Camp Jackson, 8. C.—Comrades who recall disabili- 
ties suffered by Royal Gray McGee. 

Armsrrona, Arthur F., served in Navy, 1907-1911, 
1911-1915, and 1915 to 1919. ng turret captain on 
U. 8. 8. South Dakota. Born § 25, 1885, Oakland, 
Calif. Missing since 1923 when he ‘cleft home in David 
City, Nebr., suffering from tuberculosis. Informa- 
tion wan ing him in connection with claim 
of his Gove minor children. 

8rx M. G. By., Co. A, 3p Drv.—Former comrades, 
including Cpl. Rusu and Pvt. Hays, who recall John 


M. Hot being struck by chunk of dirt thrown by 
trench mortar dud on banks of Marne River during 


July, 1918. 

. M. C. Det., Camp La Valdahon, France.—Men 
of detachment who recall Abraham C. Davtpson can 
assist with claim. 

119TH Inr., Co. A, 30TH Drv.—Statements from 
Pvt. Foy and others who recall i injury to Bert Krxpet, 
SPARKER when his gasoline-soaked clothing became 


‘one 
397Tn F. A., Brrr. B.—Former members, including 
tet He Charles Bunn and Col. 8S. C. Vestat, can 
assist Russell B. Sweet with claim account leg i ney 
sustained at Camp Dodge, Iowa, between Sept. 1 
and Oct. 11, 1917. 
308Tx Inr., Co. A—Statements from former mem- 
bers who recall Samuel J. Sanpers being disabled ac- 
count gas and shell-shock. Sanpers died several 
— ago and widow needs assistance in establishing 
im 
1547Tu Depor Bria., Camp Meade, Md., Oct., 1918 
—Men who recall William F. Anmer of Chicago, Ill. 
Auten, Herman, of Tomahawk, Wisc., six feet tall, 
about 165 lbs., 32 old, brown hair, slender, dis- 
ed from Memorial Hosp., Sept. 5, 1931. 
om answers questions unless they are written, 
and may reply same way. Shell shocked 
U. 8. 8. Arizona—Former crew, including W. F. 
Winvom of Alabama, Engineman Sxetron of Tenn., 
and Water-tender Voornees of New York, who re- 
call injury to fireman Ist cl. Ha: L. Baker of ice 
machine room, when he fell from — in May, 
1919. Received treatment in sick 
Hosp. Cor. No. 16, New Haven, Conn., 2d Army— 
Statement from Louis Topy to assist Arthur BLack- 
BERG, who served with him 
Brawn, George Julius, 5 ‘ft. 9 in., about 175 Ibe., 
36 yrs. old, medium brown hair, blue eyes, wore 
” “Medical student at Ann’ Arbor at time of 
entry into service. Wounded (Continued on page 61) 












CORPS 
EQUIPMENT 
CATALOG 


Everyone interested in a 
present drum corps, or in 
organizing a new outfit, 
should have acopy of the 
new Ludwig drum corps 
equipment catalog, ahand- 
} ] some book justoffthe press. 
Complete equipment for corps, 
with the latest model Ludwig 
drums and accessories, fully illus- 
trated and described. Packed with 
information developed in Lud- 
wig’s many years’ experience equipping prize- 
winning corps. Send coupon now for your 
copy, sent free, postage prepaid. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


623C Ludwig Bidg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St., Chicago 
Gentlemen : Without agen please send me your new 
drum corps equipment catalog. 





FARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
at home coloring 





and More! 


UST introduce finest line New Guaranteed 







re 
earned $23 in one day. 
Get Hosiery and Ford Without Cost 
We furnish new auto to travel in as 
extra bonus one silk hose for your 
own use. selling plan. W 
deliver or you can 
No Experience Needed 
Eaduive Territory to predpetee. Re jen past 


Big opportunity 
a for full 










tails Sxictay hive be hose sise 
WILKNIT HOSIERY CO., 196 Midway, peeumens Ohio 





slits becba am Glemastas 
Salaries up to*2500 a Year 


“i Vwiag expenses © /ften ire luded 
OTEL and institutional field calls upon Lewis National 
Employment Bureau for trained men. Many Lewis graduates 

start at salaries up to $2,500 a year, with living often included 


as Manager. . 
others paying $1,800 to $5,000 a year. Over $600,000,000 worth 
of new hotels, clubs and institutions being built. Previous 
experience proved socgreane, 
Qualify for a well-paid position. Fascinating work, quick 
advancement! Lewis Personal Coaching Plan adapts training to 
your needs, at home in your spare time. Hundreds of graduates 
put in touch with opportunities. National Employment Ser 
a free of extra charge. Write your name and —. in the 

in and mail this ad TODAY for Free Book, “YOUR BIG 

OPPORTUNITY.” which gives full details. 
pd | HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Washington, D. C. 
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Sone up your 
: Ly 
alll Wotor Gar with an 
+\\{|| AMERICAN LEGION 


)> AUTO EMBLEM 


ii? MALL enough to be incon- 

ts spicuous, yet large enough 
to be easily recognized, this 
attractive American Legion 
auto emblem will identify you 
to your fellow Legionnaires 
wherever you drive. Tone up 
the old bus now! Put onina 
jiffy—and only 


yoo EACH, COMPLETE 


N. B.—The 1932 Emblem Cat- 
alogue is literally crammed with 
unusual Legion offerings. Write 
for your copy today, even though 
you do not contemplate buying. 
It is free—and no obligation. 
ADDRESS: Emblem Division, 


National Headquarters, Amer- 
ican Legion, 777 North Meri- 
dian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


CLIP. SIGN. MAIL| NOW 
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It Never Got Too Rough 


(Continued from page 59) 


in knee. Last heard of in nog — a New York hospital. 

3397Tx Inr., Co. D, 85tTa D Tarlgas, Russia— 
Statements from former Bint Ra including Cpl. 
Martin DeVore, Pvts. Boyd Borrom and Go.psera, 
and doctors and nurses in first-aid station at Tarigas, 
Russia, who recall Pvt. Ferrell (Red) Carn being 
treated for fallen arches, and later, in Dec., 1918, 
being wounded in head by shrapnel. 

Orn Frevp Arr., Brry. D, Fort Sill, Okla.—Former 
comrades, including Bascock and CraMER, who re- 
call John (“English”) Caester having been injured 
a June, 1918. 

tu F. A., Bray. E—Statements from former com- 
m ... particularly Ist Sgt. Charles Koenia, from Sil- 
verdale, Wash., to assist Arthur E. Cuitp with dis- 
ability claim. 

48TH Inr., Co. H, Camp Stuart, Newport News, 
Va.—Statements from former comrades who recall 
Walter F. Woop having suffered from influenza - 
count exposure while on guard jn O at piers, also 
broken-down arches and general disability, including 
throat and lungs, and being confined to quarters for 
several weeks during Apr. and May, 1918. “Dovele 
ay and pains around heart. Disch as 

324th Fire and Guard, Q. M. C., Camp Stuart, 
Des. 12, 1918. Wood died of angina pectoris Apr. 9, 
1929. Widow needs aid in establishing claim. 

Bakery Co. 320, Q. M. C., Nevers, France— 
Former comrades who recall Olaf Stacstap having 
fallen from bicycle while on way to Y. M. C. A. near 
French barracks, during spring of 1918. Injured left 
shoulder and forehead. 

ConvaLescent Camp No. 2, Liffol-le-Grand, 
France.—Fellow patients, including MuRrret, duri 
Nov. and Dec., 1918, who recall heart trouble ai 
rheumatism suffered by Fred (“Arkansas”) Cruse, 
= Div. man. These men from Ohio helped treat 

im. 

457a C. A. C., Brrr. B; 487x C. A. C., Brrr. D, 
and Prov. M. G. By., Co. B—Former comrades can 
assist Roy E. Davis in establishing claim. 

Earty, Thomas, Camden, N. J., age 31, blue eyes, 
chestnut-brown hair, 5 ft. 6 in. Gassed and shell- 
shocked in service. Missing since Nov., 1931. 

Epwarps, Ben (C), Co. C, 338th Serv. Bn., A. 
E. F. Missing since about 1923 when he was in Ken- 
tucky. Inducted at Birmingham, Ala., July 1, 1918. 
Wife needs aid. 

60rn Inr., Co. G, 5tx Drv.—Former members, in- 
cluding Manyarp, Wrii1aMs and Jounson, who were 
with Casper T. Errincer and injured when truck 
ran off bridge. Injured men sent to Mobile Hosp. 
No. 9 or 39. 

497TH Arro. Seprn., Beaumont Bks., Tours, 
France—Statements from former members including 
Actg. Sgt. Watkins (of Photo Section from Kelly 
Field, Tex.), Sgt. Houston in charge of Photo Sec- 
tion, and SkLaw, to assist Charles A. Exvuis with 
claim. 

3067 F. S. Bn., Mev. Det.—Statement from for- 
mer Medical Sgt. Claude H. Newson who treated 
Keating N. vnae, while in service. 

26TH Arrt., C. C., Brrr. A—Affidavit from Ist 
Sgt. of Btry. A at Fort ‘Screven, Ga., to support claim 
of John B. Griiespre account injuries when kicked 
by mule during drill in Oct., 1918. 

26rn_Inr., "Go. C—Former members who recall 
Harry I. Grunsavon being wounded by shrapnel 
while in action in Meuse-Argonne offensive, Oct., 
1918. 

M. T. Co. No. 400, M. T. C., ayo we Tex.— 
Former Ist Lt. Leon W. ANDERSON and a cap- 
tain and lieutenant of the Medical ay May 14 
1919, who r heart disability and treatment of 
F. B. Gres. 

57x A. A., C. A. C.—Former officers and men, in- 
cluding Capt. CLirrorp and Ist Sgt. Suive, 
the transport Northern Pacific when it ran aground on 
Jan. 1, 1919, can assist Martin O. Haack with claim. 

5ra Drv., Remount Sec.—Statements from offi- 
cers and men, including Capt. Dean Luce and Lt. 
Clarke, veterinarians, who served under Lt. Heaty 
in Luxembourg, spring of 1919, and recall his removal 
in ambulance to Esch account illness. 

362p Inr., Co. C—Cpl. Eddie Hermanson died in 
Jan., 1931, of tuberculosis. Statements required from 
cain comrades to assist mother in establishing 
claim 





—Statements from former crew who 
oan rt a . Jounson, sailor, falling down ste; 
from main deck to deck below on trip Brest to Ho- 
boken, N. J., latter part of May, 1918. 

309Tx Sup. Trx., Co. E—Statements from former 
comrades of Elmer E. Keiuer (now deceased), who 
served with him at Camp Sherman, Ohio, and over- 
seas, between June, 1915, and Sept., 1919, required 
by his dependents. . 

F.A. T. B., a, B, Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.— 
Former comrades who recall back injury oustained by 
Max Logeurt, about Jan. 26, 1919, while assisting load 
railroad rails. 

787u F. A., Brey. B, 6rx Drv., Valdahon, France— 
Former comrades, including Cpl Howard F oop, 
Patrick Garvey, Martin Turney and William Dwyer, 
who recall illness of Arthur Mennexe in A. E. F. 

Great Lakes Navat Trno. Sra.—Statements 
from Firemen Lapp (of Chicago) and Jounson (of 
Little Rock, Ark.) who were in mumps wi of 
hospital with Walker Jackson in Feb., 1918. 

Seec. Cas. Co. 3433, Mitchell Field, N. Y.— 
Statements from comrades, includi Burcn and 
Burris of Co. E, 2ist Engrs., and Sgt. John H. 
McManon, who recall abdominal illness suffered by 
Bartholomew Mutpowner during Feb. or Mar., 1919. 
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2177 F. A., Sup. Co. and San. Der.—Affidavits 
from men who recall Nels M. Newson being in regt. 
infirmary at Ft. Crook and Camp Cody with malaria 
fever in 1917; also when knocked down by runaway 
horse in July, 1918, at Fort Sill, Okla. 

172p Firecp Ver. Unit, 86TH Drv.—Statement 
from Ed (“‘Whitie’”) O.son to support claim of Wil- 
liam Neetust. 

Cc. W. 8., Co. B, 2p By.—Former comrades, in- 
cluding Ist Lt. John G. Reese, Sgts. Emile E. 
Tarpaupeau and John A. Severs, Cpl. Martin 
Lacey and Pvts. Wm. Unxet, Herbert Git and 
John P. O’Hearn, who recall Arthur P. O'Leary, 
striking head against stairway and becoming uncon- 
scious while hurriedly leaving one of gas filling units 
at Edgewood y moon § Md., when gas leak occurred. 

Post Hosp., Vancouver Bks., Wash.—! 
tors and comrades, including Maj. George R. Hus- 
BELL and Lt. Kenneth W. Kriyney, © medical 
officers and staff of Camp 5-A, South Beach, Ore., who 
recall heart disability suffered by Pvt. Thomas L. 
OLIPHANT. 

Navy: Newport, R. Commonwealth Pier, Bos- 
ton, Chelsea Nav. whe and U. 8. 8. South Dakota— 
Former shi y James Michael McNa- 
MARA and Gann, who recall “George W. Parker hav- 
ing operation in Ch we and suffering from 
flu and rheumatism on U. S. 8. South Dakota. 

U. 8S. Marines, 5Tx Co.—Comrades of Pvt. Jeff 
McLendon (PARKER who served with him at Parris 
Island, i . E. F., and Occupied Ane, who recall 
that 4 = gassed and wounded during service. 
Parker died Siar. 31, 1924, and mother needs aid 
with claim. 

159TH Inr., Co. A, 40TH Drv.—Medical officers 
and nurses who treated Mike J. Pexas for hernia at 
— Hosp., Camp Kearney, Cal., July and Aug., 

Nava Hosp., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Statements from 
staff, including Lt. Jules MaGnertre, Jr., M. > 
U. 8S. N., during late 1919 and early 1920, to support 
claim of Wallace E. Perkins. 

Frevcp Hosp., near depot, Beaumont, France, Sept., 
1918—Medical officer, about 5 ft. 9 in. tall, dark com- 
plexion, dark hair, clean shaven and a Mason, who 
treated Johnnie PoLiock, who was taken from train 
and to hospital because of fever account which he was 
unconscious for three weeks and two days. 

U. 8. 8. Eaglet—Crew who remember Ernest T. 
Prine, ship's cook, who was on sick list five days at 
Block Island during 1918. Prine had a fall whic’! 
gravated tubercular condition. He has since died of 
tuberculosis of spine and widow and children need 
help with claim 

65ran C. A. C., Brry. D—Officers and men who 
recall Pvt. Frank J. Puiiiips being gassed near Ver- 
dun between Oct. 8 and 20, 1918. Also who know of 
his trouble with left leg. 

325ra Inr., Co. M—Comrades, including Lts 
Clyde Stewart and Marvin A. Knieurt, Cpl. Tosi 
(company clerk) and Sgt. Frank A. BLoop, can assist 
Ernest FE. ee RCELL with claim. 





72p F. Sup. Co., Camp Henry Knox, Ky.— 
mM. a, from wagoners, sgts. and pvts. to assist 
Herbert A. Rosison, kicked by mule, Nov., 1918. 


Sra M. G. Bn., Co. B, 2p Div.—Former members 
in hospital near Beaumont, France, in Feb., 1918, 
with Sgt. Placide Roprieves when he had mumps 
Also doctors. 

3177Tx F. A., Brrr. C, 8ist Div.—Comrades who 
remember Howard L. Scamp suffering from_dis- 
ability to feet and legs upon arrival in Liverpool, Eng., 
Aug. 20, 1918. Leaving Camp Woodley, two days 
later, comrades in squad carried his pack. 

1307 Inr., Co. F, 33p Div.—Former members, in- 
cluding Capt. Fred Gissons, and also officers and 
personnel of Base Hosp., Camp Logan, Tex., who 
recall Fred P. Scowartz having suffered with mumps. 
Also comrades who recall his illness from colds and 
sinus while overseas. 

307Ta Amouun. Trn., Co. B, 82p Drv.—Former 
members can assist Roy L. Simmons with claim. 

247TH Co., 2p By., 164TH Deport Bric., Camp Fun- 
ston, Ks.—Former members, including Cpl. 
and Pvts. William H. Marks, Leo J. Murrny ra 
Lee ADAMSON, who recall fractured ribs suffered by 
Elmer Franklin Sirzes, about Sept. 24, 1918, in 
skirmish maneuvers at Camp Republican, when fellow 
soldier fell on Sitzes. Also from personnel of Base 
Hosp., Sec. E, Ft. Riley, including Maj. Scorr, Nurses 
Oaxs and HurrMan and men of surgical department. 

U. S. 8. Otranto—Statements of survivors of this 
transport who received treatment in the Ulster Vol- 
unteer Force Hosp., Belfast, Ireland, to assist L. C 
Sirsa with claim. 

50rn _Inr., Co. F—Former i di 
Cpls. Frank ‘Nowicx1, Frank H. od — Earl 
Crark, and Pvt. Edward Kenres, who remember ear 
injury sustained by Joseph O. Koxowicz about Jan. 
11, 1920, on rifle range at ators. Germany 

U. 8S.’ Nav. Trno. ee , Miningeoceus Camp— 
Stat t from medi fficer who sent Ralph Keith 
SpurGEON to isolation pom for head injury received 
by falling from hammock. Also others who remem- 
ber a ent. 

33isr F. A., Brey. E—Former students at horse- 
shoeing school, Cam amp Grant, Ill., who recall Robert 
iy being kicked on right leg by horse during 

1918. 

347u Co., 9rn By., 154TH Depor Bate., also 30 
Inv. Repv., 3307s Inr., and 49Tx Inr., Co. D—For- 
mer comrades in any of these outfits, especially Capt. 
Lawrence J. Potrer, who stomach pains ai 
acute indigestion flered by (Cont d on page 62) 

















‘9 for BANDS . DRUM CORPS 


Where quality and style are the para- 
mount consideration, Craddock Unitorms 
are demanded. Finest quality and work- 
manship. UNION MADE. You'll find 
a wide variety of up-to-date selections 
at new low prices in our big 


FREE CATALOG 





Send today for an one big new catalog. Beau- 
tifully illustrated 1 in colors. Shows all the 
latest designs and ay + color combina- 


tions. Samples and prices aise tree. Write now! 


CRADDOCK COMPANY 


America's Most Progressive Uniform House 
bel Craddock Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OLMET POLISHING CLOTH 


Removes tarnish from all metals without the 
use of liquid, paste or wder. Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute. Fine for musical 
— +) eee Our agents say it sells like ‘*hot- 
cakes.” 








RETAILS 25c SAMPLE FREE 
F.C. GALE CO., 46 Edinbore St., Boston, Mass. 











PATENTS \ 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book 
“How to Obtain a Patent." and “‘Record of In- 
vention’’ form. No charge for information on how 
to proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 

. Registered Patent Attorney, 247-2, 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 





Sell fine fishing lines to sporting goods dealers. Our 
lines, built on 75 years’ experience, have the quali- 
ties and values sporting goods dealers must have to 
satisfy their trade. Territories open for men with 
ambition. Liberal commissions. Only responsible 
men, willing to put up a small deposit to guarantee 
samples wanted. Company is an old-established 
firm, and gives helpful selling assistance, based on 
long, successful experience. This is no get-rich- 
quick offer, 2 a yr opportunity to the right 
men. Write ce American Legion 
——? $21 “Fifth. pay New York, N. Y. 














MYSTER IOUS § 
FLOWER BEADS PAY up to 
Lovely flower-like beads 
spread fragrance of Cali- 
fornia’s fairest blossoms. 
Every woman buys on sight. 







You can sell dozens 










daily. Big profit every 

sale. Write quick. Get 

surprise offer. 

mission 8 BEAD Co. \ ee 
os An ‘aii 


HOW TO RAISE FUNDS FOR ; YOUR ‘POST 


We furnish your Post with 
for all kinds of Fund Raising Rotvitions 
Carnivals, Rodeos, Circus or Industrial Shows or any 
other form of outdoor entertainment. Our — 
— be supplied at fixed rental rates. Perce 

also ited. Our Honest 
dasseve your valued consideration. 


EXHIBITORS TENT CO. 
Tel. Wyckoff 421 Campgaw, N. J. 


Home-Study 
Business Training 


portunity will never be bigger than 
woe om Prepare now and reap the rewards of 
N pyoness. Pros ne mail = K-4 
OW for want, or ques S your 
SON, froetpeltin sod siden fo mara oder 
Corres. 
( Mod. Saleemanahio fae Cottestion 
cM t 
Bnet. Gentine Uagen'e 
Law : Degreeof 


B. Personnel Mgm't 

















Commercial Law Oks Bookkeeping 
Industrial Mem't st . A Cyaetias 
Banking andF English 
Telegraphy fier nish 
Business M@m't Eflective Speaking ty 
Railway Accounti Steaotypy— 
a P: - Eh odien'’s Tr 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 6361-R, Chicago 
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Our Distributors 
arn "85° CASH 


DEMONSTRATING AMAZING 
NEW INVENTION, TO AUTOIST> 









I house to house canvassing. Supply 
Sells for garages, filling stations, motorists, with | 
only CONTROL-A-LITES. This amazing new 
$i. invention banishes all headlight glare. 
per set yet doubles road light. Makes easy | 







sales - compelling dem- | 
onstration. CONTROL 
A-LITE taking coun- | 
try by storm. Work 
right in your own com- 
munity. Big cash in- 
come for producers. 
Write for details. | 
neuen af - -LITE CO. | 


Cincinnati, 








Railway and Bus Steady Pay Plus Expenses 
ACTIVE MEN, 19 TO 55—needed at once in Pas 
senger Traffic Inspection. Many 8. B. T. men } 
have gone on to executive positions. Interesting, 
healthful, outdoor work; travel or remain near home 
On completion a few weeks’ home-study, we'll 
rlace you at $120 to $150 per month up, plus ex- 
penses, rt, or refund tuition. Free bookies 
tell» about splendid 1 op ppertunition in this big field of 
Tretaing ts _1. a? aon terms. 


s , Buffalo, N.Y. 


UNIFORMS 


Choe 50 
ALUMINUM HELMETS 
POLISHED or ANY COLOR } 


GEORGE EVANS«Co- | 
132 N. FIFTH ST.-A.L._DEPT.— PHILADELPHIA 


















Write for free booklet describing ‘‘69 Plans 
for Operating a Successful Business of Your 
Own'’. Make from $5 to $75 a week. Start 
in spare time, at home. No “‘peddling’’ or house- 
to-house selling. Clean cut, legitimate plans for 
men who want to make real money. Booklet mailed 
free, upon request. Write today! 
ABBOTT-NELSON COMPANY 
1646-9 yf eateees Bank Bidg. 
Detroit, Michigan 


GOV LPOSITIONS 


Steno-Typist 
Immigrant Inspector 
yy ress 


Audit 
Prohibition Agt. 
U Border 
Chauffeur 












INSTRUC TION BU aac. 


4 110, 8t. Louis, 

d me FREE ye “How to } egy for 
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RAISE CHINCHILLA 


NEW ZEALAND WHITE | 


FUR RABBITS 


Make Big 
AND CONTRACT ron a ALL You aust 
Paying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 
book, catalog and contract, also y of | 
pA Farming Magazine, all for 10 cents. ‘ANL'S | 
CO., Box 192-a, Hoimes Park, Mo. 


AGENTS!. 


New Kind 
of Jar 
Opener 


OUR chancetomake 
up to $20 a day dem- 
onstrating new kindof jar 
opener and sealer. Just 
turn handleand openany 
type jar or bottle in five 
seconds or seal it air-tight. Also opens vacuum 
and bottle caps. No more soured preserves. Ends 
cuts. Pays for itself. Big profits. Write for ‘‘free 
test’’sample offer. 
Casrvees. STAVES | MFG. =O. 
Dept. H-65 4500 Mary A St. Louls, Me, 
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| hair, 5 ft. 54% in., wt. 


} Missing from home in Lebanon, Ind., 


| ‘Mount Rainier is the noblest.” 


|peak. The top of it caved in. 





It Neever Got Too ‘Rough 


(Continued from page 61) 


Patrick Vio.tette. Violette died 28, 1927, of 
— pectoris and widow needs eid in establishing 
claim 

358TH Inr., Co. M—Men who recall Milton E. 


| Waits being ‘treated for mumps in 358th Infirmary, 
Feb., 1918. 
| treated Walls. 
Warner, Fred M., 
150 Ibs., tattoo on forearm. 
Lakes Nav. Trng Sta., Ill, with 
Patient in Hines Hospital, 
heel on left shoe. 
since June 29, 


Discharged Grt. 
valvular heart condition. 
Dec., 1930. Wears three-inch 


1931. 

ree C. J., 
at U. 8. 
locate W. Nr SMITH, vacuum cleaner salesman, for- 
| merly of Denver and now probably on West Coast, to 
learn from him name of doctor who treated Weaver 
prior to 1925. 

168TH Inr., Co. G—Former members, including 
Lt. WesTLanp, Ist Sgt. Quick, Sgt. Johnny Joyce 
and Pyts. Quick and Fred Hutt, who recall Aubin G. 
West, ex-cpl., being sent to hospital Oct. 15, 1918, 
account gas. Returned to hospital Dec., 1918, for 
four months. 

415TH Res. Las. Bn.—Statements from former 
officers, including Capt. Joseph T. Wiiso0n, Ist Lt 
William H. Casey, Q. M. C., Adjt., and 2d Lts. John 
B. Caruiste, George Mornaip, John R. Gissons, 
Harry C. Fur and John N. Jacons, who recall ist 
Lt. William Franklin Wuire suffering from flu in 
Camp Funston, Ks. Also medical officer who treated 
White on Oct: 6, 1918, and confined him to officers 
bar at Funston, account no beds available in Base 
Hosp. 

1orH Amo™un. Trn., Co. C—Comrades of Leo H. 
WILHELM, wagoner, who recall his being gassed in 


totally-disabled veteran, due to flu 


iespecially Maj. Brown and sergeant who 


blue-gray eyes, dark brown 


Rifle Range, Virginia Beach, desires to 


service, causing collapsed lung and _ tuberculosis 
Wilhelm died in Jan., 1932, and aid needed in estab- 
lishing claim of dependents. 

322p Inr., Co. D, 81st Drv.—Former members, 
including Capt. Bonp and Lt. Lone, who recall 
Burnice WiLLovensy being sent to hospital about 
Nov. 25, 1918, account feet frozen while in lines, and 
influenza contracted about same time at Deizon, 
(Dyon?) France. Returned home as casual and treated 
at Parris Island, 8. C. 

158TH Inr., Co. F, 407TmH Drv., and PrestpenTiaL 
Honor Guarp, Paris—Former comrades, especially 
William Ty ier and ex-Sgt. Peter W. CunniINGHAM, 
who recall severe cold contracted by James H. Wi 
son, while in service. Wilson now deceased and 
widow needs aid with claim. 

lérn F. A., Brry. E, 4rH Drv.—Former comrades, 
including Capts. James J. Garrett and Reepy 
(M.C.), and Sgts. Joseph Harney, Howard Vixyarp, 
James SuLLIVAN and Vern WorTHINGTON, who recall 
Master Sgt. Willard B. Wytie. Wylie now deceased 
and widow and children need help with claim. 

347TH Co., 97TH By., 159TH Deport Bria., and 5rx 
Reor., Brry C, Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.—Former 
comrades who recall Paul Mosss, in service from 
Aug. 27 to Dec. 15, 1918. Mobbs died eight months 
after discharge from service. Old father needs aid 

with insurance claim. 

87TH Enors., Co. B—Former comrades, especially 
Sgt. Clarence DANIELS, formerly of Honeymoon Bay, 
Wash., . - John Peter Sysers with claim. 

M. P. 3p Drv.—Former members who recall 
Robert F. "lace suffering fractured right ankle 
in motoreycle accident at Camp Pike, Ark., about 
Sept. 28, 1920. 

JOHN J. NOLL 


The Company Clerk 


Out and Back 


(Continued from page 31) 


beacons, blazed along the Pacific Coast.” 

The quotation above is from John 
Muir, who added that of all of them 
Noblest 
or not, it assuredly is a strange-sight col- 
lector’s “item” of outstanding interest. 
This is the fire mountain that blew its 
own head off. Time was when Rainier 
loomed some 2,000 feet higher into the 
blue than it does today. In a violent 


| eruption its conical peak blew off; but so 


huge was the mountain that even after 
its beheading it remained the highest eleva- 
tion in the Northwest. 

After we depart from Portland, south- 
bound, the next important stop is another 
of these fire mountains, another Strange 
As It Seems. This mountain didn’t blow 
its own head off, but likewise lost its 
It’s like 
the stock market. Where once was a 
peak, now there’s a vast depression. A 
| lake now fills the crater in the mountain 
top. An amazing lake, six miles wide, 
2,000 feet deep, its waters the bluest blue 
in the world. It is the chief feature of 


| Crater Lake National Park. 


We pass Mount Shasta after we roll 


|down into California; one more of the 
| fire mountains referred to by John Muir. 
| Among the traditions of the Indians is an 
|account that Shasta was “the first and 
| finest” 
| this arose because Shasta’s height above 
|surrounding levels is greater than any 


mountain ever created. Perhaps 


other of our mountains can show. How 
it looms! In a recent snapshot taken by 
Captain Albert W. Stevens from an Air 
Corps plane, Shasta’s snowy peak is 
visible 331 miles from the camera. Perhaps 


this photographic feat should win Shasta 
a rating among Strange As It Seems. 

Certainly, there can be no doubt that 
the next “fire mountain” on our line of 
march deserves such distinction. Can you 
name the “only active volcano in our 
forty-eight States’? Mount Lassen claims 
that distinction. Though it isn’t kicking 
up much at present, it erupted as recently 
as May, 1915. New lava flowed from its 
cone, scorched two near-by valleys and 
deluged them with floods of melted snow 
water. 

When we get half way down the length 
of California the signposts become dis- 
tracting. Alluring signposts, but pointing 
too many directions. “Oh, boy, oh joy, 
where do we go from here?” San Fran- 
cisco, one way—Yosemite, another. The 
Redwood Highway, north. The giant 
sequoias, south. What better token of the 
astounding variety to be found in this 
State than to boil down a recent Associated 
Press news dispatch about six airplanes of 
the California National Guard? These 
planes took off from Los Angeles and headed 
for Mount Whitney, the loftiest peak in 
continental United States. They skimmed 
over that peak with their thermometers 
registering ten below zero, while flying at 
an altitude of 14,800 feet. A little while 
later—for they had only about 75 miles to 
fly to get there—they were swooping fifty 
feet above the floor of Death Valley, our 
lowest spot and hottest. The lowest point 
in Death Valley is 276 feet below sea level; 
Whitney’s peak attains 14,490 feet above 
sea level. Paste that in your scrapbooks 
of Believe It or Not! 

Again that old refrain, 
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“where do we go 
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from here?” There’s little hope any longer 
of holding this expedition on a battle line. 
With that map of the National Park-to- 
Park Highway, which shows nearly any- 
thing any tourist might want to find any- 
where in the West, squads have scattered 
all over the landscape. The sector now 
is anything west of the Mississippi. So 
just one more piece of timely advice for 
which you'll later thank me: 

Not all of our great public-owned play- 
grounds are National Parks. You'll miss 
a lot of the most memorable showplaces if 
you overlook National Monuments and 
notable State Parks. 

National Monuments are blood brothers 
to National Parks. The distinction be- 
tween these classifications is simply one of 
rank. And even 
this sleeve-mark 
rating may be al- 
tered — as witness 
the instances of 
Zion and Bryce 
Canyon, and Carls- 
bad Caverns, re- 
cently promoted 
from the Monu- 3 
ment grade to be- 
come four-striper . 
National Parks. (I Utah. 
recall that 


N 


Park. 


+ 


wn 


dimly en 

even Grand Canyon (Mt. Wilbur.) 
used to be a Monu- 6 

ment; an old map ; 


in my collection so 
marks it.) 

Among the Na- 
tional Monuments 
are such amazing 
scenic wonders as : 
that Devil’s Tower '! Dry Falls. 
in Wyoming. On ington. 
the same list you'll 
find Rainbow Nat- 
ural Bridge, ancient ‘43 
cliff dwellings and 
old Spanish mission - 
churches, fossil for- 
ests, giant cacti, 
and Inscription 
Rock (El Morro) 
which bears chis- 
eled records of trav- 
elers’ visits, like a hotel register, back to a 
time as long ago as the year 1606. 

By writing to the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., you get that precious Park-to-Park 
Highway map. From the same source 
also free) you should obtain two ex- 
tremely useful booklets: 

“Glimpses of Our National Parks.” 

“Glimpses of our National Monuments.” 

These two illustrated pamphlets are 
crammed with interesting information, 
accurately and briefly stated. In any in- 
stance in which you may require a fuller 
and more detailed account of any particu- 
lar National Park, write for the special 
booklet issued about that park. For ex- 
ample, you may decide to spend more time 
at Mount Rainier than anywhere else 
because it is within easy striking distance 


Nevada. 
Reno.) 


o 


Washington. 
15 Bulkley Gate. 


16 Mesa Verde 
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ANSWERS 
TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
PICTURES “OUT AND BACK” 


1 The General Sherman tree, Sequoia 
National Park. 
Mirror Lake, in Yosemite National 


Carlsbad Caverns Park (showing 
“Twin Domes”). 
Temple of Osiris, Brvce Canyon, in 


Glacier National Park, Montana. 


The Devil’s Tower, in Wyoming. 

Santa Barbara, California. 

Old Faithful Geyser, Yellowstone 
National Park. 

(The scene is taken near 


10 In the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
(Harney Peak.) 
A State Park in Wash- 


12 Crater Lake, Oregon. 
in far distance.) 
Grand Canyon. 

National Park, Arizona. 
14 Mount Rainier, 


(A dike of limestone 
150 feet high.) 

National 
southwestern Colorado. 


of Portland, the convention city. In that | 
event, write for the Mount Rainier book- 
let. It is a forty-page publication with a 
map, tables of distances and schedules of 
rates for accommodation, guides, trans- 
portation and anything else you might 
like to know. 

State Parks also have an array of real 
attractions to offer. We have mentioned 
South Dakota’s Black Hills section. Here 
the huge Custer State Park is a high spot; 
Harney Peak, amid glorious scenery, is the 
crown of it. That strange freak of nature, 
the Dry Falls, over which the Columbia 
River once roared in a Niagara, is a pride 
of the parks of the State of Washington. 
State Parks preserve four noble redwood 
groves in California. Texas has made a 
memorable collec- 
tion of wild scenery, 
notably at Big. 
Bend. Pawnee} 
Rock, on the old| 
Sante Fe Trail, is a| 
Kansas State Park. | 
Missouri’s parks| 
have rescued sev-| 
eral giant springs | 
in the Ozark hills, 
upon which power | 
interests were ready | 
to pounce. The | 
chief glory of State | 
Parks is just this | 
sort of thing — to 
rescue precious | 
American scenery | 
and historical} 
shrines from de-| 
struction. 

Unfortunately, | 
no free volume of 
recent date is avail- 
able as a guide book 
to State Parks. 
Many of these 
States through 
which you will trav- 
el gladly will fur- 
nish free bulletins 
about their parks 
if you'll trouble to 
write for the infor- 
mation. 

So, while you are journeying to the 
convention or back from it, you will owe 
it to yourself to visit some of these won- 
der spots of a portion of our country that 





(Mt. Shasta 
Taken in the 


in the State of 


Park, in 








is as yet largely unspoiled. To Legion- 
naires whose three thousand or more 
miles of journeying from home on a cer- | 
tain occasion didn’t include a trip across 
the Mississippi and into our great West- 
ern empire, the sheer majesty of this sec- 
tion of America will offer impressive proof | 
of our country’s greatness in extent as 
well as in the diversification of soil and 
scenery. 

Such a person, returning to his fireside, 
will be a better American, for he will 
have seen cities, mountains, forests, rivers, 
and other natural phenomena beside which 
the glory of Greece and the grandeur of 
Rome pale into insignificance. 
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Instant 
Relief 





Don’t cut your corns and 
risk blood-poisoning. Use 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for 
100% safe, instant relief. 
Loosen and remove corns 
in 2days. Heal sore toes. 
At drug and shoe stores, 





| D* Scholls Zino-pads 

















BIG MONEY! 
Forceful demonstration 
sells Gy-ro Brushes with- 
out effort. 
for you. 100% PROFIT. 
Get started right now 
Write AT ONCE for par- 
ticulars——Free! 
GY-RO BRUSH CO. 
Dept. F-32 BloomGeld. N. J. 















THIS FREE BOOK 


SHOWS YOU HOW 

1 WRITE now for ror Free copy 
die bach. Seipacentiion eet 

: ever 

want to know about — bo 

and equipping a drum corps for 

your Post. Now is the time to get 

started. Be ready for conventions 

and ce tions. 


get new members and inerease 
wine interest. Get the facta, 
rite today. No obligation, 













| national officials and many post delegations 

of the Legion attended Mr. Deegan’s 
funeral, one of the largest held in New 
York in recent years. 


". 
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Postscripts 


RT TAYLOR Post of Ajo, Arizona, 
within shouting distance of the Mexi- 

can Border, has established its own amateur 
radiostation .. . Already notable for what it 
has done to help its town, Faribault (Minne- 
|sota) Post has established a community 
airport. . . . The New Hampshire Depart- 
ment is having an active part in the cele- 
bration of the rsoth anniversary of the 
birth of Daniel Webster, with the main 
ceremonies to be held at Franklin in Au- 
‘gust. . . . Spencer Ely Post in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, doesn’t play bridge; the 
outfit’s popular game is Bidoo, played 
with dice but as complicated as poker and 
as deceptive. . . . Legionnaires of Fort 
Dearborn Post in Chicago turned out in 
coonskin caps, buckskin shirts and leg- 
gings of the pioneer days to help dedicate 
the replica of old Fort Dearborn, the first 
of Chicago’s 1933 World’s Fair buildings tu 
be opened to the public. . . . Federal Post 
of San Francisco, composed of postoffice 
employees, was gratified by the high char- 
acter of the two prize winning essays in a 
contest conducted by the post among 
school children, and newspapers published 
the essays in full. . . . Beverly Hills Post 
of Chicago has established an annual 








scholarship at Camp Roosevelt, the official 
boys camp of the Chicago public schools. . . 

Mrs. Berta Fesner, vice chairman of 
Mathew B. Juan Post’s unit of the Auxil- 
iary in Chandler, Arizona, writes that the 
unit is financing its welfare work by col- 
lecting old postage stamps from all parts of 
the world, and it invites donations of odd 
lots of stamtps, old collections and so on. . . . 
The Auxiliary unit of Raleigh (North 
Carolina) Post constructed a miniature 
“Flanders Field,’ with rows of white 
crosses, on the grounds of the State 
Capitol in observing Poppy Day. 

Ball Kirch Post of Trenton, New Jersey, 
saw attendance at meetings increase 260 
percent after Reverend David J. Spratt, 
as Commander, divided the post into teams 
and put up a chart showing the attendance 
scores of each team. . . . Canisteo (New 
York) Post entertains annually at dinner 
the Rotary Club of its town and members 
of the other posts of Steuben County. ... 
Santa Claus walked in Colton, California, 
Christmas Eve under the auspices of 
Colton Post while the snow-capped tops 
of the 11,000-foot high Sierra Madre 
Mountains supplied background. 
Newton (Massachusetts) Post members Ts 
spent all their Saturdays for a year build- 
ing a cabin for Boy Scouts at the Nobscot 
Reservation, twenty-five miles from Bos- 
ton. .. . Warrick Post, Boonville, Indiana, 
placed small Christmas trees in front of 
every store in its town, thereby supplying 
new holiday spirit and adding to its 
treasury. PHILIP VON BLON 


Florida Leads Off 
(Continued from page 37) 
| officer of the rosth Field Artillery. State and i e 














The idea that 


Dill’s Best Tobacco is America’s 
Best is spread by real pipe- 
smokers—men who spend 
enough time smoking to know | 
what they are talking about. 





HE Monthly will pay $20 for 

the best Legion activity photo- 

graph appearing in each issue, 

$15 for the second best, $10 for the 

third best, and $5 each for all others 
published. 

You don’t have to be an expert pho- 
tographer to win. If you are an ama- 
teur with a kodak, you are as wel- 
come as the professional who uses a 
lens which cost him as much as an 
automobile. 

We want photos relating in any way 
to the vast field of interests and activi- 
ties of the Legion and the Auxiliary. 
| We especially want pictures which tell 
stories of the unusual or extraordinary 
things Posts and Units are doing. 

The only tests are these: Will the 


a2 





PUT YOUR 


CAMERA # WORK 
FOR YOUR POST 


picture appeal to readers everywhere? 
Will it entertain or amuse them? Will 
it impress upon them some powerful 
lesson of the Legion at work? 

The editors will make all selections, 
and first, second and third prize win- 
ners in each issue will be identified. 
If you wish a photo returned, be 
sure to include re- 
turn postage when 
you send it in. 

Send as many pic- 
tures as you wish. 
Address entries to 
Legion Photograph 
Editor, The Ameri - 
can Legion Monthly, 
521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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<_ “IF IT’S CITIES SERVICE . 
~~ 


.. IT HAS TOF 














THE TRUTH ABOUT ANTI-KNOCK CAN’T 
BE HIDDEN FROM THIS MACHINE 


You hear a lot, these days, about anti-knock quality, 
anti-knock rating, octane number, etc.—well, here’s 
what it’s all about. 

To get “octane rating,” the motor shown here is 
first run on the gasolene to be tested, and the amount 
of knock noted on a meter. Then the motor is fed 
a mixture of heptane—a fuel that knocks violently 
—and octane—a fuel that is knock-free. This mix- 
ture is varied, until the intensity of knock equals 
that of the gasolene tested. The percentage of octane 
in this final mixture gives the “octane rating.” 

Thus a 75 octane rating means that the gasolene 


will have the same knock rating as a mixture of 75% 
octane and 25% heptane. 

A group of expert chemists at Cities Service refin- 
eries holds these fuels to an octane rating which gives 
them anti-knock rating suitable for today’s cars. But 
octane rating shows nothing about power, quick 
starting or other performance qualities. So Cities 
Service chemists check other qualities, too—in fact, 
they make 22 separate tests, all coordinated to result 
in the best possible all-round gasolene. 

Thus you are safe when you buy Cities Service 
products—for “If it’s Cities Service, it has to be good.” 


CITIES SERVICE *@% 





ONCE - ALWAYS > 





PETROLEUM PRODUCTS ..—.. 


try’s ten largest industrial or- 


CITIES SERVICE GASOLENE, OIL AND GREASE : KOOLMOTOR GASOLENE, OIL AND GREASE ganizations — broadcasts Fridays, 


8 P. M. (CE. D. T.), over WEAF 
and 32 stations. 





“I know Service Men prefer 
A FRESH CIGARETTE” 


Don’t remove the moisture-proof 
wrapping from your package of Camels 
after you open it. The Camel Humidor 
Pack is protection against sweat, dust 
and germs. Wherever reveille is blown 
the Camel Humidor Pack can be dependeid 
upon to deliver fresh Camels every time 


All branches of the service prefer Camels, the ciga- 
rettes that are never parched, never toasted, that are 
made fresh, then kept fresh in the Camel Humidor 
Pack. If you haven’t smoked a fresh cigarette lately, 


switch to Camels, then leave them— if you can. 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


~ FRESH 


— 


Camel ee a, 
Pru midcr 
(Pack F A 
Made FRESH—Kept FRESH 


© 1932, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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